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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





A RECENT communication from the Austrian to the French Go- 
vernment, indicates a state of public feeling in the North of 
Italy, alarming to the Imperial Protector of that country. 
METTERNICH, it seems, has applied to the Duc pe BroGtix, for 
permission to march a body of Austrian troops into Piedmont, for 
the purpose of quelling the revolutionary spirit which prevails 
among the subjects of the King of Sarpin1A. Our readers will 
recollect that this Monarch, when Prince of CARIGNAN, headed an 
insurrectionary movement in 1821, against the authority of his 
royal father ; and that his conduct on that occasion laid him open 
to the imputation of treachery and cowardice. His behaviour 
then, and subsequently, was at all events such as to entitle him 
to the support of the oppressors of his country; and accordingly, 
Ro opposition was manifested to his accession to the throne in due 
course, by the Cabinet of Vienna. Since he has been King, he 
kas proved himself worthy of the confidence and countenance of 
Prince Merrernicu. He has persecuted every man suspected of 
Liberalism in his dominions. Law and justice have been violated, 
substantially and in form, in the trials of the suspected. Special 
commissions, military courts-martial, and all the most approved 
instruments of tyranny, have been actively in force during the 
last year. We have heard the stifled groans, as it were, of his vic- 
tims : the rumours of detected conspiracies, followed by military exe- 
cutions, banishments, and incarcerations, have been rife ; but no dis- 
tinct intelligence of these dark and bloody deeds, has been suffered 
to transpire. Italians will endure a vast amount of oppression without 
murmurs ; for, unfortunately, centuries of barbarian rule have ha- 
bituated them to it. But there is a limit to Italian forbearance in 
this respect; and it would seem that the spirit of the Piedmontese 
has become so formidable to their contemptible Sovereign, that he 
has applied to his patrons at Vienna for the loan of an army to 
keep them down. This, of course, they would be exceedingly 
pleased to afford him: but since the overthrow of the old Bourbon 
despotism in France, it has become necessary for the Austrians to 
use more caution in their mode of interfering in the affairs of 
Italy. Hence the application to the Duc pz Broetiz; who, it is 
gratifying to find, has been the reverse of accommodating to the 
designs of Austria. The French Minister for Foreign Affairs is 
reported to have declared, that if Austria occupied one part of his 
Sardinian Majesty's dominions, France would take possession of 
the other; that Savey and Nice should be garrisoned with French 
troops, as soon as the Austrian forces crossed over from Lombardy 
to Piedmont. This reply, we presume, has settled for a time the 
question of Austrian interference. 

It is cheering once more to see some symptoms of approaching 
resuscitation in the South of Europe. Perhaps before we arrive 
at the close of another year, we may have to record the peaceable 
existence of Liberal Governments in Spain and Portugal, and at 
feast a modification of the despotism which breaks the spirits of 
the struggling Italians. 


Warlike operations appear to be suspended in Portugal, where 
negotiation has succeeded to skirmishing between the hostile 
parties. Of the progress of the negotiation, the commencement 
of which we alluded to last week, little is certainly known. It is ru- 
moured, however, that it goes on favourably; and it has even been 
said that Lord Joan Russet, not Lord WiL.ti1am, has been 
named as a referee on one side for the settlement of terms. of ac- 
commodation. With all our wishes for the best,—ihat is, for a 
Speedy termination to the warfare,—we do not feel very sanguine 
as to the success of the efforts now making for that end. At pre- 
sent, both sides are probably exhausted, and equally glad of a 
breathing-time, during which favourable accidents might occur. 
Neither party feels strong enough to _¢rush its opponent; but 
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both are too confident to give way. We have no doubt, from 
the character of the par nobile fratrum, that shouid circum- 
stances give either a favourable opportunity of getting rid 
of the other, either by an accession of money or men, that 
the war would be instantly renewed by the party which fancied 
itself the strongest, and that the negotiation now pending 
would not be deemed worthy of the least consideration. 

Official intelligence has been received at Lisbon of the adhesion 
of the Cape de Verd Islands to the Queen. As soonas the entry of 
her troops into the capital became knowa at Bona Vista, the Com- 
mandant of the garrison of that place summoned his troops, and pro- 
claimed her Majesty. The people, with amazing delight of 
course, transferred their allegiance along with the garrison 5. and 
there was no doubt that their example weuld be followed univer- 
sally throughout the little cluster of islands. We hope that they 
will experience some benefit from the change of rulers: but at 
present, it seems to be a matter of exceedingly small moment, 
under which Monarch they are doomed to live and die. 


The very meagre accounts received during the week from Spajn, 
confirm the general impression that the war is all but over in the 
North. Don Car tos is reported to have sailed for Bilboa, which 
is now in possession of the Queen's troops; so that if he arrives 
there, he will become a prisoner. It seems very improbable, how- 
ever, that he should have so far risked his personal safety, which is 
apparently the thing he cares most about. Merino has fled to 
the mountains, after sustaining a series of petty defeats. If he 
is not bought over, we shall probably yet hear of his arrival some 
fine morning in Vittoria, with a band of Guerillas eager for plun- 
der and. revenge. 

At Madrid, the party struggle still goes on. The Council of 
Regency, it is said, not being able to displace ZEA BERMUDEZ, are 
endeavouring virtually to supersede him. We join the Courier in 
wishing that they may conduct the Government of the country as 
discreetly as, upon the whole, the Juste Milieu Minister must be 
admitted to have done. There are still strong reports that the 
Duke of SAN FERNANDO, a noted Liberal, will speedily become 
the leading Minister. Should this appointment actually take 
place, there will be some danger of the Government moving too 
fast. In almost every other country termed civilized, the bulk of 
the people are in advance of the Government; butat present, we 
fear that the reverse is the case in Spain; and hence the danger of 
a popular reaction against an enlightened Ministry. 


The French Minister of the Interior is taking active measures 
to prevent the recurrence of another Vendean insurrection, by 
the construction of roads, bridges, and other operations calculated 
to civilize the country, and render it less favourable to desultory 
warfare. The complaints of the bigoted old landowners of this 
sacrilegious invasion of private property, are loud and constant, 
Paris is represented to be unusually brilliant; 
and the workmen of the different trades in fullemploy. It is said 
that the Minister of Finance, M. Humann, has frequent diffe- 
rences with Sout, relative to the cost of the Army; which the 
old Marshal, naturally enough, would provide for at the expense 
of every other branch of the public service. 


Affairs in the East still occupy much attention; but no addi- 
tional intelligence, to be depended upon, has been received during 
the week. It is certain that the news of an insurrection in Con- 
stantinople, the imprisonment or murder of the Sultan, and the 
march of the Russians as by treaty bound, to restore order and 
good government, would surprise noone. The replies of the British 
and French Governments to the official annunciation of the late 
treaty, are said to have been, and we trust that they really were, 
excessively disagreeable at Petersburg. AcHMmET Pacna, the 
Ambassador deputed, as is surmised, to cede the absolute sove- 
reignty of Wallachia and Moldavia to the Czar, in lieu of arrears 
of the debt, has been received with a wonderful deal of respect by 
the Russian authorities. 








The ire of the Conservative journals has been prodigiously ex- 
cited during the week, by rumours of reductions in our Military 
Expenditure. A Royal Commission has been issued, appointing 
the Duke of Ricumonp, Lord Joun Russex1, Mr. Exticeg, Sir 
James Kempt, and General Sir Rosert Dunpas, members 0 
a Board to consider the means of consolidating the offices of Secre- 
tary at War, Master-General of the Ordnance, Payxnaster, of _the 
Forces, and also the Commissariat Office at the Trexsury,.s0 as to 
lessen their cost and augment their efficiency, ~% 
whom we believe to be very well inform “Yeu 
missariat department, is Secretary to this Ba 
the‘number of troops are also mentioned as 
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short, there is reason to expect a vigorous attempt on the part 
of Ministers to lessen the patronage and expense of the Army. 

All this is gall and wormwood to the domineering junta at the 
Horse Guards; and their wrath has < oe in the newspapers of 
the party, with unusual vehemencé. . The fiereé hostility of the 
Army to the Liberal policy pursued by Ministers abroad, and their 
deep-rooted hatred to the men who have presumed even to debate 
the question of reducing their numbers and emoluments at home, 
are shamelessly, and, as we suspect it will turn out, most impru- 
dently, avowed. The remarks of the Courier on the assertion of 
the Tory journals, “ that the Ministry is universally unpopular in 
the Army,” convey the sentiment entertained on this subject by 
the great body of the People of England. 

«¢ The conclusion then is forced upon us, that the armed servants of the Na- 
tion, or at least a great majority of their number, are opposed to all reform, and 
particularly to any reform in their own body ; and they hate, and will of course 
te the utmost of their power oppose, those Ministers who, in the interest of the 
Nation, are bent, we hope, on reducing the Army. ‘The spirit of rye wi to 
economy and reform avowed in the name of the Army by the Post, should at 
once convince the Ministers and the Nation, that if we are to be rescued from 
the tyranny of our own armed servants, alayge portion of the Army should 
be disbanded, and the whole reduced and reformed. We are at peace, and we 
want no soldiers to protect us against each other. As long as the Government 
was founded and maintained upon a principle of hostility to the great interests 
of the Nation, a large peers | was necessary to keep the people submissive ; but a 

overnment fulluwisg poblic opinion, and acting for the public good, needs no 
such auxiliary. The Army hnids ite servicos no longer in demand; and that 
Government is unpopular with it which preserves peace abroad, and, by defer- 
ring to public opinion, tranquillity at home. The representations of the Post 
oa us acquainted with a state of things which is of infinite importance; but 
the Nation can_have no choice, and it will rally round the Ministry to curb the 
presumption of the armed servants of the People.” 

This is perfectly true. If Ministers will earnestly set to work 
to reduce the Army, and, if necessary, to remodel that portion of 
it which is not disbanded, the “ Nation z7// rally round them to 
curb the presumption of the armed servants of the People.” But 
the absolute necessity of a large and effectual measure is apparent, 
The Nation will not be satisfied with any thing less; and as the 
Army, through all its ramifications in society, will be enabled 
to exercise a powerful influence in thwarting any measure of 
Reform, there is little prospect of Ministers being able to do any 
thing worth mentioning, unless they strive to do a great deal. We 
are certain that it is all-important to keep this in view. 


Parliament is again prorogued to Tuesday the 4th of February 
next; when it will meet for the despatch of business. The Royal 
Proclamation to that effect appeared in Tuesday's Gazette. 


Che Court. 

Tue King held a Privy Council on Monday afternoon, at the Palace 
at Brighton ; at which it was determined to issue the proclamation for 
the further prorogation and final meeting of Parliament. The Council 
was attended by Earl Grey, Lord Brougham, Lord Holland, Lord 
Althorp, Viscount Melbourne, Viscount Palmerston, Mr. Charles 
Grant, Mr. Edward Ellice, the Earl of Belfast, the Earl of Denbigh, 
and Viscount Falkland. In the evening, the Cabinet Ministers pre- 
sent dined with their Majesties. 

The King takes frequent rides to Shoreham, and along the cliffs. 
He is frequently accompanied by Lady Mary Fox. 

There was a select dinner-party at the Palace on Wednesday. 
Among the guests, were Lord Holland, Miss Fox, Mr. and Lady 
Augusta Fox, Lord George Seymour, Lord and Lady Lilford, and 
Ladies Ann and Gertrude Fitzpatrick. 

The Duke of Gloucester left town on Tuesday, on a visit to Mr. 
Pearse, at Chilton Lodge, Berkshire. 











HONOURS. 
From tHe Lonpon GAZETTE. 

Wurrenarr, 8th December 1833,—The King has been pleased to give and grant unto 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gipzon Gorrequer, Member of the Imperial Ottoman Order of 
the Crescent, Knight of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, and Knight Commander 
of the Royal Sicilian Military Order of St. Ferdinand and Merit, his Royal licence and 

ripission that he may accept and wear the Insignia of a Knight Commander of the 

oyal Sardinian Order of Saint Maurice and Saint Lagare, which his Majesty, Charles 
Alberto, King of Sardinia, has conferred upon him in testimony of that Sovereign’s ap- 
probation of his distinguished conduct at the attack and reduction of Genoa in 1814; 
provided, nevertheless, that the said Royal licence and permission does not authorize, 
and shall not be deemed or construed to authorize, the assumption of any style, appella- 
tion, rank, precedence, or privilege, appertaining unto a Knight Bachelor of these realms. 





The Metropolis. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday, at which it 
was agreed, with only one dissentient voice, to repeal the standing order 
which required that all the officers of the Court should be elected by 
ballot. Mr, Wire, who brought forward the motion to that effect, 
clearly stated the distinction which existed between the principle of 
electing representatives by constituents, and the election of their offi- 
cers by the Council. 

The right of choosing Members of Parliament was. a personal right, which 
he who possessed it ought to exercise according to the dictates of his own con- 
science, unshackled by the opinions of others; whereas the elective faculty en- 
joyed by the members of that Court was a delegated right, and ought to be exer- 
cised only for the benefit and in conformity with the opinions of those who 
elected them. 

A Court of Directors was held on Wednesday at the East India 
House, when Mr. William Byam Martin, was appointed third Mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council of India, and Lieutenant- Colonel William 
Morison, C.B., of the Madras Artillery, was appointed Provisional 
Member of the same Council, to succeed thereto upon the first vacancy. 

A_meeting of the subscribers to Lloyd’s was held on Wednesday, 
for the purpose of recéiving the resignation of Alderman Thompson 
as Chairman. A motion was brought forward, that the House regretted 
the step taken by the Chairman, and requesting him to remain in the 
Situation which he held. An amendment was proposed, that his re- 
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sident to a Marine Insurance Company established at Sunderland, 
The amendment was carried; the numbers being for the original mo- 
tion’ 82, for the amendmént 105. 

Messrs. W. Marsball, H. Cheapé, and G. Fenning, were elected 
by ballot on Thursday evening members of the Committee at Lloyd's. 
A vestry meeting of the parishioners of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 
was held on Thursday night, at the parish-church, for the purpose of 
petitioning Parliament for the repeal of the Local Church Act of that 
parish, ‘‘ together with all other acts respecting tithes and compulsory 
payments for the support of the hierarchy.” The following resolution 
was then moved and seconded. 

“That as the important questions of Tithes and other ecclesiastical demands will oc- 
cupy the deliberations of the Legislature when they reassemble, we consider it to be 
our duty, not only on our own behalf, butin unison with the majority of the nation, and 
for the good of posterity, respectfully to address both Houses of Parliament by petition, 
humbly representing the injurious consequences which result from the union of an 
ecclesiastical establishment with the civil government; and praying that our local act 
for raising customary payments in lieu of tithes in this parish, bearing date the 22d of 
June 1825, together with all other acts respecting tithes and compulsory payments for the 
support of the hierarchy, may be repealed; beseeching them not to be satisfied with 
any modification of the present system, but totake effectual measures for the entire re- 
moval of all such imposts and the disunion of the hierarchy from the civil government.’’ 

Two of the parishioners spoke against the resolution, and moved an 
amendment ; but the original resolution was carried by a large majority ; 
and petitions to both Houses of Parliament, embodying the substance 
of it, were agreed to. i 

The Exchequer suits, instituted by the Reverend Gilbert Beresford, 
for the imposition of tithes in the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, are 
revived with the utmost rigour, after lying a long time dormant. The 
Committee for conducting the defence have therefore called a meeting 
of the inhabitants, to be held at the Workhouse, Gray’s Inn Lane, at 
ten o’clock on Monday next, for the purpose of resolving upon the 
most effectual mode of resisting the demands attempted to be imposed 
upon them and their successors. 

About one hundred and fifty friends of Dr. Lushington dined together 
at the London Coffeehouse, on Thursday, to celebrate the anniversary 
of that gentleman’s return for the Tower Hamlets. Mr. William 
Smith, formerly Member for Norwich, was in the chair; and Mr. Craw- 
ford, Member for the City, Sir John Hall, and other gentlemen, electors 
of the Tower Hamlets, were present. After the usual toasts had been 
drunk, Dr. Lushington’s health was proposed; and the Doctor in re- 
turning thanks said— 

He had been accused of being the slave of the present Ministry. In attending 
the electors of the Tower Hamlets to explain his sentiments, he was always 
ready to answer any and every question; but he never gave a pledge to a parti- 
cular point ; and, so help him God, he never would! As to his being the slave 
of the Ministry, he voted against them on the following questions—the Property- 
tax, the Vote by Ballot, Triennial Parliaments, the Impressment of Seamen, 
Flogging in the Army, and some others of great importance. He confessed that 
he was attached to the present Ministers, because he had fought side by side with 
them in the cause of Reform, Retrenchment, Civil and Religious hberty, and 
the cause of humanity and freedom. He was attached to them because they in- 
tended to go further—because they intended to effect a reform in our Legal 
Jurisprudence—because they were determined to take measures to extinguish 
Tithes—because they were determined to effect a complete Radical Reform in 
the Church. He thought he had said enough to justify his support of the 
present Ministry ; and he begged to rernind his constituents, that great objects 
were not always to be obtained without making some minor sacrifices. He 
should commence his duties next session with the intention of acting as he had 
done: he should ever consider hiniself as their representative, but not their 
delegate —to act as their member, but not as their slave. 

This address was received with much applause, especially those pas- 
sages of it which referred to the promised extinction of Tithes and the 
Radical Reform in the Church. The health of Messrs. Clay and 
Crawford was drunk ; and after a good deal of singing, the party 
separated. 

The public inquiry into the affairs of the Corporation of London will 
commence on Monday at eleven precisely ; a letter to that effect having 
been written to the Lord Mayor by the Secretary of the Commissioners, 
Mr. Parkes. 

T*e Fishmongers’ Company has honourably determined to admit the 
fullest investigation of their constitution and municipal conduct. 

There are said to be negotiations on foot between the Bank of 
England and some of the large joint-stock banks in the country, for 
circulating the notes of the former preferably to making issues of local 
notes by those banks. The only obstacle is the settlement of the rate 
of interest at which such notes are to be issued. The local banks are 
willing to pay 2}, but the Bank of England demands 3 per cent. ‘This 
fractional difference is held to be so important to the local banks, 
whose transactions are in most instances on a very large scale, that they 
show no disposition to give way, but on the contrary they declare, that 
if the higher rate is insisted on, they will be driven to the necessity of 
issuing their own paper. As the Bank Directors are known to enter- 
tain the desire to make their notes the universal circulation of the 
country, it is not thought unlikely that they may be induced to yield on 
this oecasion.— Times. 

A company has been just established to run steam-coaches in various 
parts of England. The capital of the company exceeds 300,000. 

They have ordered fifty coaches to be built at Birmingham, and six at 
Maudslay’s. 

A meeting of more than two thousand operatives was held on Mon- 
day evening, at the Equitable Labour Exchange, in Charlotte Street, 
Rathbone Place, at which the resolutions passed on the 25th of last 
month at Manchester, proposing to limit the hours of labour to eight 
hours daily, and to oppose a reduction of wages by means of combination 
among the workmen, formed the subject of much animated discussion. 
The meeting was addressed by Mr. Owen, Mr. Hetherington, and 
others; and resolutions similar to those passed at Manchester were 
carried by acclamation. 

About eighty persons assembled last night at the Burton Rooms, to 
hear another lecture from the St. Simonian apostle, Dr. Prati. There 
was no novelty in his nonsense. 





The case of Alderman Scales versus the East London Water Works 
Company, which has been pending five years, was brought to trial on 





signation should be accepted, upon the ground of his being Vice-Pre- 
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Justice Tindal. Ais the case was a-very long one, and a great number’ 
of witnesses and accounts to be examined, the Judge recommended an 
arbitration ; which was at once acceded to by both, parties, anda verdict 
was taken for the. plaintiff by consent, for 10,0002, subject, to: the 
reference. Mr. Dundas, the barrister, was appointed arbitrator by 
the Court; which has met with the entire approbation of both parties. 


It was decided in the Court of King’s Bench on Monday, that the 
houses on Richmond Terrace are in the parish of St. Margaret, and 
that the occupiers are liable to the payment of poor-rates; from which 
they have hitherto been exempt upon the plea that the land on which 
the houses are built was extra-parochial, being the site of an old Royal 
Palace. The decision of the Jury was received in court with loud 
applause. 

At the Middlesex Sessions yesterday, Mr. Charles: Pitt, surveyor, of 
the Adelphi, was found guilty of causing John Edward Martin to be 
imprisoned on a false charge of embezzlement ; and was sentenced to a 
week’s imprisonment in the House of Correction, and to pay a fine of 
ten pounds, with liberty to speak to the prosecutor. 


At the Surry Sessions, yesterday, Francis Burton was convicted of 
embezzling eight guineas, the property of his master, Mr. John Wilson 
Croker.. The prisoner, who had been in the service of Mr. Croker 
upwards of four years as head gardener, in his defence said he was, 
when he committed the act, involved in many difficulties ; his wife had 
only a few days previously died, and he was without the means to bury 
her. He was sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 

On Monday, a man and a boy were brought before the Lord Mayor, 
on suspicion of being concerned in this robbery. ‘There was some 
evidence to show that the man, named Brown, instigated the lad; and 
that the latter hid himself among the packages in the day-time, and 
broke the window to get out at night. Both the prisoners were re- 
manded. 


A criminal lunatic, who had been confined in an asylum in Suffolk, 
was brought up in custody before the Lord Mayor on Wednesday. He 
had escaped from confinement, and was apprehended in Camberwell. 
The prisoner said that he was perfectly sane now, and willing to work 
for his own maintenance, 

The Vestry Clerk of Lambeth, stated, that the prisoner belonged to that 
parish ; and that he had been, in the first instance, sent to Hoxton, where he 
perfectly recovered from his malady. The authorities had then applied to pro- 
cure his liberation ; but they were informed that persons handed over as criminal 
lunatics were never allowed to be at large. 

The Lord Mayor—* Certainly not. The Government are responsible for any 
future mischief a dangerous person may commit; and no reliance is to be placed 
in a man who has tried to commit murder.” 

Prisoner—<“ I have got my faculties now, my Lord, and am disposed to make 
a proper use of them; but if it please his Majesty to keep me confined, why I 
must go back and stay there. I admit that I escaped; but my object was to get 
into work for myself.” 

The Vestry Clerk—‘ He is chargeable to the’ parish, and the Secretary of 
State can remove him to any lunatic asylum in the county, but he remains still 
chargeable to us.” 

The Lord Mayor asked how it was ascertained that the prisoner had escaped ? 

The Officer said, that his (witness’s) brother happened to have been in the 
same place, and sent word that the prisoner had escaped, and that there was a 
reward of 20/. offered for apprehending him. 

The Vestry Clerk said he was not aware that any reward was offered. He 
knew that none was offered by the parish. 

The Officer—** Oh yes, there is.” 

The Lord Mayor—* If you did not think so, we should not have the man 
here.” 

The Officer—‘ Certainly, Ishould have brought him here, my Lord. I did’nt 
go after him for gain.” 

The Lord Mayor—‘ Oh, nonsense. You took him for the 202. If the reward 
had not been offered, you wouldn’t have stirred an inch after him. Where’s the 
use in pretending to all this disinterestedness? It won’t do here.” 

The Officer—* I assure you, my Lord, I’d take up any man of the kind.” 

The Lord Mayor—‘‘ I dare say you would; but you won’t tell me that you 
would object to do so, because you were to get 201. for it. 

The prisoner was then ordered to be taken to the place from which 
he escaped. He has, it seems, been perfectly sane for years. 


A woman was charged at Marlborough Street Office, on Thursday, 
with obtaining money under false pretences. She appears to have been 
an accomplished swindler. The Policeman who apprehended and 
searched her, found a ‘ character” in her possession, signed “ John 
Burke.” This was the signature of Sir John Burke, Baronet ; who 
was present at the examination of the woman; and in reply to a 
question from the Magistrate, said— 

He knew nothing more of the prisoner than that she called on him at the 
Quadrant Hotel, and related a very distressing tale of her seduction, and her de- 
sire to return to her uncle, Mr. Morrison, an hotel proprietor in Dublin. 

Mr. Chambers produced the written character found at the lodgings of the 
prisoner, and inquired if it was his handwriting ? 

Sir John Burke acknowledged that it was; and in explanation, observed, her 
story had so imposed upon him, that out of pure humanity he had been induced 
to give her the false character, for the purpose of helping her to a situation. 

Mr. Chambers read portions of this character; from which it appeared that 
the writer recommended, in the strongest manner, Mary Morrison, alleging that 
she had lived in the service of his sister for a length of time, and that she had 
left her place with an irreproachable character. 

Mr. Chambers asked Sir John Burke if the prisoner had ever lived in any 
capacity in the service of his sister ? 

Sir John Burke replied, that she had not, to his knowledge. 

Mr. Chambers hindly refrained from pursuing the inquiry as to the 
character; but placed the lying document in Sir John’s hands, with a 
remark, that it was better in his hands than the prisoner’s. [So much 
for being a Baronet in this country, where the law is no respecter of 
persons. | 





On Monday evening, as Mr. Sewell, of the firm of Sewell and Cross, 
Compton Street, Soho, was going home to his ie Pe at Nor- 
wood, upon a high-spirited horse, the animal took fright at another 
horse, ran against the splinter-bar of a gentleman’s gig, and broke it in 
two. Mr. Sewell was thrown several yards; the cab was‘upset, and 
the horse fell; but recovered itself, and ran at a frightful rate against 
the*gas pillar, shattering the whole to pieces. ‘The horse, supposed to 
‘be worth two hundred guineas, died soon after. ; 








The Duke of Wellington’s coachman was. riding on horseback, ia 
Hyde Park on Saturday, when a shower of rain came on, and he put 
his horse to a rapid pace in order to get into a place of shelter. Iva 
few minutes, the horse suddenly stumbled and fell forwards on his 
shoulder. The man was thrown off, and the left side of his head 
struck with violence against the gravel. He was conveyed to St, 
George’s Hospital, where he lies ina very dangerous state. He ig 
between sixty and seventy years of age, and was with the Duke during 
the principal part of the war. He was taken prisoner in the Penin- 
sula, and by the express command of Napoléon drove the state carriage 
for many months. Previous to entering his Grace’s service, he was 
coachman to his late Majesty when Prince Regent. 

zis Mr. Orcharton, of the Brothers, of Banff, was returning from 


| the City to his vessel on Saturday afternoon, about four o'clock, his 


pocketbook with two 10/. notes, was snatched from his coat-pocixet by 
a young fellow, whom the Captain immediately grappled, and called 
out “ Police!” Although the Captain is a powerful man, and held 
the thief for four or five minutes, and kept crying out for assistance, 
none came to relieve him; and he was ultimately forced to let his 
plunderer go, being overpowered by a gang of ten or a dozen fellows, 
who surrounded him, and were evidently acting in concert with the 
thief. This took place in Leadenhall Street, a principal thoroughfare, 
and argues but little for the boasted activity and vigilance of the City 
Police.— Times. [Not merely the Police, but the whole population 
must have been asleep, if this strange story is true. | 

The premises of Mr. Clarke, a fish-salesman in Billingsgate Market, 
were entered and robbed on Saturday last. In the morning, Mr. Clarke 
entered his premises at the usual entrance. He was astonished-to see 
his desk broken open, his papers scattered about, and a quantity of dol- 
lars. and other silver, which he had taken in his business, missing. 
The window, he observed, had not been raised, but there was a small 
pane of glass in it broken; so that he suspected the thief must have 
been one of very small dimensions, and part of a gang of young mar- 
ket-robbers. The hour at which the burglary was committed was sup- 
posed to be early in the morning, from the fact that three beautiful lin. 
nets were found in their cages in the counting-house with their necks 
wrung; the thief, in all probability, being apprehensive that their 
singing would attract somebody to the broken window, and lead to de- 
tection. 

Last week, James Gray, who has for some time past been in the 
service of the Duke of Sussex, absconded from Kensington Palace, 
taking with him about four dozen of silver table spoons and forks, 

An inquest was held on Saturday, in the House of Correction, on 
the body of William Early, aged thirty-two. About half-past twelve 
in the morning, the deceased was working on the tread-mill, when he 
suddenly fell upon the stage lifeless. The surgeon, on being called in, 
found him quite dead. His liver was ina dreadful state, and it ap- 
pears that he was a confirmed sot. About half an hour after he had 
been set to work on the mill, he said to a fellow-prisoner, ‘* The wheel 
gives it me here,” pointing to his stomach. Verdict—‘ Died by the 
visitation of God.” 





On Tuesday, Messrs.Oliver and James Anderdon, were tried, in the Court 
of King’s Bench, on a charge of conspiracy to deprive their brother, Mr. 
Freeman Anderdon, of the management of his affiirs, on the alleged ground 
of his insanity. The defendants are gentlemen of good family and character ; 
one of them isa barrister, the other a partner in the banking-house of Bosan- 
quet and Co. Mr. Freeman Anderdon was put under confinement by 
Dr. Burrowes, acting under the authority of a Magistrate ; who was 
applied to by the defendants to sanction the proceeding, which appears 
to have been conducted in a perfectly lawful manner. The prosecutor, 
was the principal witness. He stated that in consequence of the re- 
fusal of his bankers, Bosanquet and Co. to pay his cheques, although 
they-had a balance belonging to him in hand, he expostulated with his 
brothers, and, by direction of his solicitor, wrote a peremptory demand 
upon the partners in the bank for his money. This was on the 31st 
October 1829. The next evening he was seized by two men, who 
gained admission to his house under pretence of wishing to see him 
about some pictures. Theyimmediately seized him; but he called for 
assistance, and the watchman took the persons who assaulted him into 
custody. They had a strait waistcoat, and other implements for se- 
curing insane persons, with them. At that time he had two bills of 
exchange for 1,000/. and pictures worth 3,0002. in his possession. On 
his cross-examination by Sir James Scarlett for the defendants ; he 
said— 

‘¢ The acceptor of the bills was a gentleman named George Monro. I have 
received no money for them. They are over-due now. 1 had some of Lord 
Foley’s bills subsequently. I believe the object of the defendants was to‘obtain 
possession of my property. I am the youngest living child of my father by his 
first wife. I do not acknowledge my brothers now. On the Friday after the first 
attempt to seize me, I believe my brothers sent other men to take possession of 
my person. I am not aware of any lenses or burning-glasses from which I haye 


suffered. I received a sum of nearly 14,000/. from the mercantile house of my 
brother. It was an accumulating fund which I had deposited in their hands, 


For many years I was an underwriter at Lloyd’s. I did not attend to it myself, 
but employed an agent. When I went to Lloyd’s, I went dressed as I ought to 
be when among gentlemen, I have never shaved my eyebrows, but I cut them 
before I came into Court. I used to let my beard grow very long, but I shaved 
before I came into Court. I used to wear the same sort of shoes as I have on 
now: they are, perhaps, rather peculiar, but they are very easy and comfort- 
able. I lived without a servant, and I must admit my house was not so well 
kept as I could wish. I used to brush my own boots and shoes. My house was 
small, and I preferred living by myself. I used generally to dine at an eating- 
house near Westminster Bridge. I breakfasted at home, and usually took 
a biscuit, which I consider very wholesome food. One of the defendants 
found me out. at the eating-house to which I have referred; and I have 
every conviction if was in consequence of that that he formed the design of 
ruining me-and robbing me of my property. I used to go there when I had 
let my beard grow, and I wore at hat time a straw hat for the purpose of 
keeping my head cool. Before proceeding in this indictment I applied to m 
father, finding my difficulties very pressing. If he had let me have money, 
do not know that I should have proceeded with this indictment.- I have not in- 
dicted my father, but I mean to do so.” 

A. letter written by the prosecutor to his father, informing him of his 
intention to prosecute him, was then put in, 

«This letter was written by myself, and was not dictated by any other per- 
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sia. Nobody recommended me to cut my hair short, or to clip my eye-brows ; 


my principal reason was that my hair is more easily kept clean. I have never, 
that Iam aware of, had my blood very neurly dried up; nor have I ever, to my 
knowledge, complained that it was so by the power of burning glasses. I am 
not under the impression that I have been injured in my person by any of my 
family, through the agency of burning-glasses, or any optical instruments of any 
ion; nor haveM ever stated to any of my family that my blood was 
dried up by any such application. On one occasion, I was exceedingly dis- 
treased, in a manner I could not account for. I may have comiphained, and I 
think I did on one oceasion complain, to Mr. John Anderdon of the distress 
under which I laboured. Ido not mean to say it was any thing relating to a 
weakness of the head or aberration of intellect ; but I requested he would ac- 
company me out of town. I apprehended J had been suffering under the in- 
fluence of burning-glasses. I know that was a false impression, and I do not 
now labour under it. I had a remote impression that something of the kind 
Was going on in the house opposite to me. My impression was that my father 
and brothers were using that house for the purpose ; but I now know that that 
impression was quite erroneous. It was an impression of a transient and con-- 
fused description. That is not what Iam going to indict my father for. 1 
went to the Isle of Wight, where I did not experience the same feelings as had 
haunted me before. I never found any nutmegs come out on my skin through 
my pores; nor do I believe it possible that nutmegs taken in a grated form 
could contract themselves into that shape. 
fancied the grated nutmeg found in it produced a pain in my side; since which 
Thave discontinued eating rice-pudding, or any thing with nutmegs in it.” 

Mr. J. C. Emery, who conducted Mr. Anderdon’s business at 
Lioyd’s, said that he had paid him upwards of 10,0002. during thirteen 
years that he was concerned for him ; and that he had always found him 
passa gern shrewd and acute on all points of business. “There was a 
great singularity in his appearance: he one day wore a white hat and a 
plaid cloak, and was refused admission by one of the waiters when he 
ealled at Lloyd’s. 

Other evidence was offered to prove the sanity of the prosecutor. 

Sir James Scarlett then addressed the Jury. 

__ He submitted that there was no evidence to impugn the conduct of the defen- 
dants ; who, in what they hud done, had really been actuated by the kindest mo- 
tives. They had acted from motives of compassion, and from a sincere desire to pre- 
vent the prosecutor from being plundered and ruined. He adverted to the evi- 
dence of the prosecutor, and contended that it was clearly shown by his own 
statement that he was not at the time in question in a fit state of mind to have 
the management of his own affairs. There was no greater proof of a man’s 
insanity than the fact of his fancying that his family were in a conspiracy against 
him. That was the case with the prosecutor. The evidence which he himself 
had laid before the Jury was consistent with every possible act of kindness on 
the part of the defendants; who had been actuated by no sordid motive, no 
sinister design, but by a desire to protect this unfortunate gentleman. Unless 
the Jury were satisfied that the defendints had acted from a design to ruin him, 
they could not find them guilty upon this indictment. Even supposing that 
the defendants were mistaken in what they did, and that this gentleman was not 
of unsound mind, still, if they acted honestly and not from a bad motive, this 
prosecution could not bé sustained against them. If, however, the Jury were 
not satisfied, he would state the nature of the evidence which he had to offer, 
though it would be extremely painful for him to do so. 

Judge Patteson agreed in the view taken of the subject by Sir James 
Scarlett. There was no evidence to prove the charge of conspiracy 
against the defendants. The Jury, however, demurred for a consi- 
derable time, and wished to hear further evidence ; which there was a 
considerable reluctance to bring forward. At length they acquitted the 
defendants. 

An action was brought, on Wednesday, in thisCourt, by a Mr. Wan. 
sell, a tradesman, against Sir William Langhorne Phillips, for the 
amount of a bill of exchange accepted by the latter for 3001. ‘This 
was one of John Minter Hart’s transactions, similar to those with 
which his name has lately been mixed up. The Jury not being satis- 
fied that the plaintiff had given a fair value for the bill, found a verdict 
for the defendant. Hart had negotiated this affair under the name of 
William Taylor, and was himself examined as a witness for the defence. 
He proved that only 15/. had been paid to Sir William Phillips, for 
his acceptance of 3001. 

On the same day, in the Court of Exchequer, Mr. George Pitt 
Rose, son of Sir William Rose, obtaine? a verdict for 145. against 
this same John Minter Hart. This was another swindling transaction 
of the same description as the above, carried on in the name of Taylor. 


The banking-house of Messrs. Lawson, Newham, and Co. of Buck- 
lersbury, was robbed on Sunday morning of about 140/. in gold, taken 
out of the iron safe. The bank-notes and securities in the same closet 
were left untouched. The porter was found early on Monday morning, 
lying on his back, his legs bound to a table, and a handkerchief 
erammed into his mouth. As soon as he was released—which was by 
Bo means a difficult operation, as he was not securely fastened—he told 
his story in these words to the Police-oflicer. 

*¢}, Timothy Carroll, went to bed at about eleven o’clock on Sunday night ; 
and about half-past twelve, when I was lying down, in came two men. One of 
them, a big man, came up to me, and says he, ‘If you move a peg, I'll blow 
your brains out.’ The big fellow had a pistol in his right hand, and held it up, 
but the other man said, ‘ Don’t shoot,’ or ‘ Don’t kill him.’ I never said a word 
to them at all, only asked them to spare my life. Upon that, one of them took 
2 handkerchief from his pocket, and tied it tight round my eyes. They then 
took my handkerchief out of my pocket, and tied it across my mouth, to stop 
me from calling out; and they tied my legs together and my hands across. 
The big man had, before they gagged me, asked where the iron safe was. I 
said we had had never a one since we left the other house. The big man then 
said, ‘ Where is the money kept?’ I said, ‘I don’t know any thing about the 
money. Ido not know where it is kept." There is a flap over the place where 
the valuable property is kept, and the big man asked me where the key of that 

or door was; and I told him Mr. Lawson had it. They then began to 
work at the flap, and got it up in about ten minutes. As the carpenters had 
been at work on the premises, and had left their instruments behind them, the 
thieves used those instruments in breaking open all before them. They did not 
return to say any thing to me again, only to remove the handkerchief from my 
eyes; which they did, and then they left me tied up in this way.” 

He also mentioned some particulars resp-cting the dress of the men. 

On Tuesday, he told the same story at the Mansionhouse, and was then 
anffered to depart. 
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Leeds and the West Riding of the county of York, was held last week 
in the Commercial Buildings, to take into consideration the steps it 
might be expedient to adopt in consequence of the expected resignation 
of Mr. Macaulay; Mr. John Marshall in the chair. The names of 
several gentlemen were mentioned, and some conversation took place ; 
but the meeting pronounced no opinion as to their respective merits ; 
and it was thought more respectful to the great body of the electors not 
to put any person in nomination, but simply to call a more general 
meeting of the friends and active supporters of Messrs. Marshall and 
Macaulay at the late election, at as early a period as the necessary ar- 
rangements could be made, to take into consideration the steps it might 
be expedient to adopt in the present state of the representation of the 
borough ; and a resolution to this effect was unanimously agreed to.— 
Leeds Mercury. 

The Corporation Commissioners commenced their investigation into 
the affairs of the Corporation of Maidstone on Friday last, notwith- 
standing the resolution of the Burghmote not to give any infor- 
mation. The Mayor, however, made the Commissioners an offer of the 
use of the Town-hall ; which they declined, and a room at the Bull Inn 
was engaged. Several gentlemen intimately acquainted with the affairs 
of the Corporation came forward and volunteered their evidence to the 
Commissioners ; who have collected, during the progress of the inquiry, 
nearly as much information as if the officers of the Corporation had been 
permitted to be examined. It appears from the evidence adduced 
(what we knew pretty well before), that the Tories have hitherto con- 
tinued to obtain the domination over the Corporation affairs ; and that 
great bribery and corruption had formerly been practised in the elec- 
tions for Common Councilmen, and that as much as 15/. and “a 
squeaker” (a pig) were given for a vote. These contests arose from 
the rivalry of two brewers in Maidstone, who struggled to get a 
majority in the Corporation. The breweries have since coalesced, and 
enjoy a monopoly in the town. 

The members of the Independent and Baptist Congregations of 
Leeds held a meeting, on Tuesday week, for the purpose of adopting 
measures to obtain relief from certain grievances under which the Dis- 
senting body labours. Resolutions were passed, and a memorial was 
drawn up, to be presented to Earl Grey with a request that he would 
listen favourably to its prayer, and that with“his colleagues he would 
“set himself promptly and vigorously to redress the wrongs” of the 
Protestant Dissenters. The following extracts from the memorial will 
explain the nature of the claims, and some of the arguments by which 
they are supported. 

“We cannot think it right that a system of which we do not approve, and whose ser- 
vices we do not attend, instead of relying, as is most natural, on the rich and adequate 
resources of the members of its own community, should extort support and wring its 
funds from us, who have our own cause to maintain, and our own wants to supply. Were 
we to solicit from Government the authority to put our hands into the stores of the 
Episcopalians, and to extort from them the means of supporting our worship, the de- 
mand would appear glaringly insolent and extravagant, aud expose us to constant and 
indignant rebuke and condemnation: yet is the practice of which we complain, the 
tax from which we seek to be relieved, equally unjust and oppressive. From every 
thing, therefore, in the shape of levies, rates, or taxes, for building the churches, and 
maintaining the worship of the Episcopalian community in this country, we ask to be 
forthwith relieved, 

“ The Cemeteries, belonging to the respective parishes of the country are public pro- 
erty, and have been provided by rates levied on the inhabitants generally, to which 
’rotestant Dissenters have contributed their full proportion, We ask, therefore, that 

these, which in many instances are the burial places of our fathers, may be open to us, 
to bury our dead, in our own way, without being compelled to submit to the ritual of 
the Church of England, 

“The Universities claim to be national institutions, and owe their existence to the 
authority, and their means of support in whole or in part to the pecuniary grants of 
the Legislature... We ask access to the privileges to be enjoyed there, and to the 
honours to be acquired there, without the imposition of oaths which would fetter our 
consciences, and of forms which militate against our principles. 

“The manner of solemnizing Marriage, now in existence, has proved a grievance; 
and it requires on our parts a sacrifice of principle and such a deferetice to the Church 
of England, as conscience itself disapproves and condemns. We, therefore, respectfully 
claim to be released from the necessity of performing this service in a church, and ac- 
cording to a certain vitnal ; and to be left at liberty to conduct it, so far as the religious 
part of the ceremony is concerned, in a manner more consonant with our own views. 

“ As much confusion and many evils have arisen from the want of due and authorized 
registration of births, baptisms, &c. we, your memorialists, are convinced of the neces- 
sity there is for the establishment of one uniform system of registration, applicable to 
all classes, and to be conducted without regard to religious distinctions, We beg, there- 
fore, to urge upon the serious consideration of his Majesty's Government, the early 
adoption of some-plan by which births, marriages, and deaths, may be recorded, with 
all possible facility and accuracy, in all parishes throughout the kingdom.” 

An Anti-Corn-Law Association is about to be formed in Sheffield, 
which several of the first merchants have declared their intention to 
support. The diffusion of correct information will be the chief means 
adopted ; and, probably, before the reassembling of Parliament a public 
meeting will be called to petition. 

A plan is in agitation for the speedy formation of a Manchester and 
Salford Anti-Corn Law Association, upon the novel principle of cir- 
culating cheap tracts, in which the mischievous consequences of a re- 
striction upon the price of food are to be pointed out in a popular and 
familiar style. 

A meeting of the landholders ‘and inhabitants of Greenhithe took 
place on Monday last, for the purpose of considering the propriety of 
allowing Mr. Nokes to build a chain pier on the site of the present 
ferry, After some discussion, the object proposed was agreed to. 

Mr. Blackburne and Mr. Sadler are actively engaged in canvassing 
the electors of Huddersfield. As usual, both parties are confident of 
success. The Conservative papers assert that the Tories and Radicals 
have coalesced to secure the return of Mr. Sadler.. We hope this is 
not true: Mr. Blackburne is a man of high character, and independent 
political principles. If he does not coincide with the Radicals on some 
points, let the latter start a candidate of their own, or do any thing 
rather than become the contemptible dupes of the Conservative party. 

By the death of Mr. Robert Alderson, of Norwich, at a very ad- 
vanced age, the Recorderships of Norwich, Ipswich, and Yarmouth, are 
vacant. Mr. Alderson was father of the Judge. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells has given permission to Mr. Emery, 
druggist of Wells, to allot out another piece of land to make two 
hundred lots for letting to the industrious poor. Altogether this 


makes one hundred acres that his Lordship has let in allotments in the 
vicinity of Wells. 

Several declarations of trial have been served upon some inhabitants 
of Warwick, with the intention of recovering from them the amount of 
certain fines on charges of bribery at the late election at that place. 
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These proceedings, although expected by many, have again rekindled 
the flames of political animosity in the town. The fines, if substan- 
tiated, will amount to an immense sum. 

Such is the want.of employment in the agricultural districts, that 
twelve yeomen, the sons of small farmers, have arrived here this week, 
from the north of Devon, to enter as landsmen on board the Thunderer, 
Captain Wise. They are to be sent round to Portsmouth to join that 
ship. There have been several instances lately of ploughmen turning 
Jack Tars.—Devonport Telegraph. 

Last week, we published extracts from a letter of complaint against 
the Magistrates of Kineton, near Warwick, by a Reverend Mr. John- 
son. The Standard having intimated its disbelief of the story in all its 
details, Mr. Johnson has written to that journal reaffirming the facts 
contained in his first statement. The Vicar of the parish has also sent 
a letter to the same paper, in which he says, that “ Mr. Jolinson’s 
statement is a gross misrepresentation of the real facts.” 


The Duke of Wellington cutter, of Jersey, sailed from St. Michael’s 
on Sunday the 10th ult., and arrived at Cowes on Tuesday week, after 
a passage of twenty-three days, under a tempestuous gale during the 
whole of the voyage, with the exception of one night, when it was a 
dead calm. The Captain was ill when he sailed, and kept no reckon- 
ing, and owing to the sun’s being obscured, no .latitude by observation 
could be taken. The first vessel spoken with was the Emma, of Lon- 
don, bound to Jamaica, from which she obtained the longitude 11 degrees 
10 minutes. Soundings were here obtained, and she must have been 
off the Coast of Barbary. After a run of eight days, she fell in with 
a vessel from Drontheim, which gave her longitude 14 degrees 10 mi- 
nutes,—half across the Atlantic. In this awful situation, a schooner was 
observed, deeply laden, as if with fruit, from the Mediterranean; and 
from this hint, in seven days, channel soundings were reached by guess. 
The provisions were exhausted ten days before they came into port. 
On the 24th ult., the crew refused to work, with the exception of the 
cabin-boy alone. Fortunately, the mainsail had been lowered, and the 
trisail was half-set, shivering in the wind; the pump was jammed, with 
a breach in the piston, at a time when it was necessary to pump every 
five minutes. The mate said, “the vessel might capsize for what he 
cared ; that he had been twice cast away, and he’d be damned now if he 
wouldn’t be drowned.” The passengers were the Reverend Mr. Simp- 
son, Chaplain to the British Factory at the Azores, and his lady, 
whose sufferings were extreme. Their stock of provisions, &c. had 
been served out and consumed by the crew early in the voyage. By 
Mr. Simpson’s persuasion, the mate was at last prevailed upon to assist 
in setting the trisail; when, in going forward to unhook the tack of 
the jib, he realized his own previously-expressed determination— 
he fell from the bow, and sank to rise no more. Had it not been for 
the fidelity of the cabin-boy, whom Mr. Simpson has since taken 
into his service, every soul on board must inevitably have perished.— 
Portsmouth Herald. 

David Davis, one of the fellows who fought on Wolverhampton Race- 
course lately, together with Deaf Burke and John Matthews, who 
aided and abetted the fight; have been held (o bail to answer to an in- 
dietment at the Sessions, for a breach of the peace. Mr. Francis Mar- 
shall, Clerk of the Races, has also been held to bail to answer the charge 
at the next Sessions, of unlawfully assembling to witness the fight. 
Application was made to the Magistrates that Mr. Marshall might be 
bound to answer at the Assizes instead, to save him the trouble and 
expense of moving the case to the Court of King’s Bench by certiorari, 
which it was his intention to do. The Magistrates refused, and he 
was accordingly bound to answer at the Sessions.— Worcester Herald. 

Robert Piercy, a Policeman, shot James Shepherd, a labouring man, 
who had attacked him with violence, last Saturday, at Wotton in 
Hertfordshire. A Coroner’s Jury found a verdict of Justifiable 
Homicide. 

Samuel Thorley, a gardener of Northwich in Cheshire, last week, 
cut the throat of a young woman with whom he had had a love quarrel. 
The next morning he deliberately walked to Chester Gaol, confessed 
his crime, and was imprisoned. 

Last week, a young man named Thomas Hughes, whose father 
formerly kept the Black Horse, at Sawtry, Huntingdon, who had 
been brought up a tailor, enlisted in an idle mood with a reeruiting 
patty. Being next morning jeered by his brother, who said his family 
would not be at the expense of buying him off this silly frolic, he re- 
plied that he would make them “ support him for life,” and straightway 
he went to the shop of a butcher, and with a hatchet chopped off the 
fingers of his right hand, thus rendering himself unfit for the army, and 
unable to follow any mechanical pursuit. The unfortunate family had 
to pay the recruiting sergeant a guinea as the smart-money, to prevent 
his further punishment by the Articles of War.—Huntingdon Gazette. 

John Stallan, the noted incendiary, who was convicted at the last 
Cambridge Assizes of having been instrumental in firing several barns, was 
hanged at Cambridge on Thursday week. There were present about ten 
thousand persons (a great portion of them females), who came from the 
neighbouring villages, and more especially from Shelford—the scene of 
his crimes. By a recent confession which he made, it appears that he 
destroyed eleven extensive barns successively by the following simple 
plan: he rolled some combustible timber in a quantity of linen, which, 
at a favourable opportunity, he inserted in the stack. The property 
which he had been the means of destroying is calculated at the value 
of 60,0007. ; and his only motive was the paltry consideration of 
6s. 6d., which he was accustomed to receive for giving notice to the 
fire-office. 

The Stamford News gives an account of several fires which have 
lately occurred at March, Stilton, Heckington, and Wisbeach ; all the 
work of incendiaries. 

In the Western part of Norfolk, there have been eight fires within 
the last fortnight. At Barton, near Cambridge, property to the 


amount of 2,0001. has been destroyed. Three fires have also taken 
place at Chatteris; and one at a village afew miles from Peterborough. 
The quantity of corn consumed is to a very serious extent, and many 
head of cattle have perished. The distressed state of the tenantry, 
the dissolute habits of the labouring classes, and the pernicious effects 





of the beer-houscs, are the sub,ecc ot couversa.ion in every towm acd 
village. 

Sunday week, a haystack, containing about a hundred tons, the pre- 
perty of Lord Carbery, at Laxton, Northamptonshire, was fired ; proupt 
assistance being at hand, the greater part of the stack was pach Not 
the slightest doubt is entertained that the fire was kindled by the hand 
of an incendiary, as several incisions had been made in the pipes of the 
engines. His Lordship has offered 100/. reward for the discovery of 
the offender, iad 

Monday morning, a bean stack, the produce of ten acres, standing 
about a quarter of a mile from Eye, the property of Mr. Little, of 
that place, was discovered to be on fire, and was totally consumed, as 
also a quantity of stubble that was lying near it. The destruction of 
property is supposed to be about 1000. 

A fire broke out on Saturday week in a fodder stack, of about thirty 
tons, at Wanstone Farm, the property of Mr. J. Witherden Elwin. 
The Dover engines were speedily conveyed to the spot, and the engine 
belonging to the Ordnance was conducted thither by ninety of the 
troops quartered in the town. Mr. Elwin is insured in the Guardian 
office. There is no doubt it was the act of an incendiary.—Kentish 
Gazette. 

The wind was biowing a tremendous gale from the south-west, when, 
about five o’clock, on Saturday morning, the inhabitants of Werrington, 
Peterborough, and other places, were aroused from their slumbers by the 
cry of fire. A few minutes before five, a heap of straw at Werrington, 
upon the premises of Mr. William Bate, a Magistrate for Peter- 
borough Soke, was observed in flames; which, from the wind blowing 
extremely strong, soon communicated to the buildings, pigsties, hovels, 
and barns on the premises ; and it also communicated to the farm-house, 
cottage, barns, stables, and other buildings and stacks, the property of 
Mr. Tippen. The country for miles around appeared in one blaze 
when the fire first broke out. The flames were got under about ten. 
Lord Fitzwilliam was present, and exerted himself, while many of the 
labourers stood unconcerned. The great glare of light was very per- 
ceptible at Stamford. It was also distinctly seen at Wansford and 
Deeping. 

An incendiary set fire to a corn-stack at Ramsbury Farm, Wilts, om 
Thursday week; which quickly communicated to the adjoining ricks ; 
and in a short time the whole, including all the farm-buildings, was im 
full blaze, and every thing except the dwellinghouse completely de- 
stroyed. The flames were seen for thirty miles round the country. 
A man is in custody on suspicion. The damage exceeds 2,0008 
Another incendiary fire took place on Tuesday week, at New Farm, 
about five miles from Salisbury, on the Western road; and a large 
quantity of wheat in rick was consumed.— Reading Mercury. 





TRELAND. 

Mr. O’Connell attended the consecration of a Catholic chapel ia 
Kildare, on Sunday week. After the conclusion of the ceremony, be 
mounted on a platform, and addressed the assembled multitude, which 
amounted to many thousands, in a very impressive speech. He peinted 
to the splendid ruins of the old Cathedral, and other religious buildings, 
which make all the surrounding country holy ground in the eyes of the 
Irish peasants. He reminded them of the sacred legends, and traditions 
of the ancient splendour of the Catholic church; and then, after repro- 
bating in strong language the Whitefeet outrages which disgraced their 
country, he proceeded to speak of the wrongs of Ireland, and the 
“ merciless barbarity of the Saxon and the stranger,” with his wonted 
eloquence. The effect produced on the multitude by this harangue, is 
said to have been very striking. 

On Tuesday last, a meeting of upwards of five thousand persons was 
held in Dublin, pursuant to a requisition to the Lord Mayor, signed by 
upwards of a hundred merchants, shopkeepers, and persons of property, 
for the purpose of devising means to put a stop to the combination and 
outrages of which the Dublin operatives were said to be guilty. These 
latter, however, mustered in such numbers, that the requisitionists, 
with one exception, had not courage to appear; and resolutions were 
passed of a directly contrary tendency to those which had been pre- 
pared. The operacives were all summoned to attend by the leaders of 
their Unions, under a penalty of a guinea fine. Mr. Howell, an army- 
clothier, was the only person among the requisitionists who dared to 
show his face ; and the crowd refused to listen to him. Mr. O’Con- 
nell was present, and harangued the meeting at considerable length ; 
exhorting the work-people to peaceable combination. He also ventured 
to say that it was unfair that a clever workman and a ‘‘botch” should 
be on a par as regards wages. No one else would have been permitted 
to hint any thing of the kind. The resolutions were published om 
Wednesday in the Dublin newspapers, signed by the Lord Mayor, whe 
presided, and by one of the Sheriffs. It appears that considerable alarm 
prevails in Dublin in consequence of the result of this meeting. 

The Dublin Evening Post asserts, in contradiction to the True Sux, 
that O’Connell’s letter to the People of Ireland, for which the Dubtin 
Piwt was prosecuted, appeared originally in the latter paper ; and refers 
the London print to its own files for proof. ‘The Post says, O’Con- 
nell’s letter was dated the 4th of ‘April, and was published in the Pilot 
on the 8th; whereas no letter with the signature of Daniel O’Connell 
appeared in the True Sun from the 2d (when the Coercion Bill was 
passed) to the 8th of Aprilinclusive. ‘“ The Pilot received the auto- 
graph, joined the types, and published the letter missive.” [If this is 
true, Mr. O’Connell was guilty of sending the letter for publication ix 
Ireland—a very different matter from authorizing its publication in Eing- 
land; and this furnishes another reason why the Irish Government 
should have laid hold of the author, instead of the printer of the libel.j 

Considerable reduction in the Irish Chancery Department will 
shortly occur. Several of the patent offiecs will be dispensed with, and 
compensation granted to the possessers. A Prothonotary tothe Court 
will be appointed. a 

The City of Limerick schooner, with a cargo of whisky, rum, and 
Trish provisions, was wrecked on the Kerry side of the river Shannon, im 
the.storm which we mentioned last week as having done so much d 
at Liverpool and on the Irish coast. ‘The wreckers dreadfully 
treated the sailors who escaped, stripping them of their clothes, watches, 
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&e. Every thitig that could be got from the vessel-was'seized by these 
wretches, 
broken open, and seven men drank themselves to death. The Coast 
Guard attempted in vain to save the cargo; they were completely 
routed by the peasantyy. 

The ‘Irish, linen trade is‘at present in a very flourishing condition. 

The county of Kilkenny is in an extremely disturbed state. In 
Kerry, Qifeen’s County, and Waterford, outrages are also constantly 
eccuring ; resistance to the payment of rent as well as'tithes is become 
very common, 





SCOTLAND. 

The Town-Council of Perth have decided, ‘* That should a vacancy 
eccur in any of our four parishes of Perth, the patronage of which is 
vested in the Council, that no candidate ought to be appointed to the 
vacant charge, who has not two thirds of the votes of the male members 
in full communion with that particular congregation; but should there 
Ne two or more candidates having an equal number of votes, the Council 
reserve the power of making the selection.” 

Louis Philip, King of France, has recently written to Doctor 
Chalmers, for the purpose of being supplied with the plans of educa- 
tion which have proved so eminently successful in Scotland, and also 
with the best methods of conveying Scriptural knowledgeto his people. 
w= Caledonian Mercury. 

Lady Saltoun’s beautiful cottage near Inverness, was destroyed by 
Sire on the night of the 2d instant. 

A number of prisoners have escaped.from the gaols of Inverness and 
Cupar, in consequence of the gross negligence of the gaolers. 





Miscellaneous. 

The rumour is revived in the Law Courts, that after next Hilary 
Term, Mr. Baron Bailey retires from the Bench. His successor will, 
it is added, be Sir William Horne; who will divide with the Chief 
Baron the Equity duties in the Court of Exchequer. This would, of 
eourse, cause a vacancy. in the representation of Marylebone.— Globe. 

Lord Althorp has addressed an official circular to the Churchwardens 
of the various parishes throughout the kingdom, requesting them to 
forward to him, without delay, all the information they possess, or can 
procure, respecting the value, ownership, &c. of tithes in their district. 
This is supposed to be preparatory to the introduction of a new tithe 
bill, next session of Parliament. 

Lord Napier is to be the Chief Commissioner to reside at Canton, 
under the act of last session for regulating the trade with China. This 
appointment will occasion a vacancy in the number of the Lords of the 
Bedchamber.— Times. [Upon this appointment the Courier remarks, 
that “‘a gentleman more conversant with our courts of law, and the 
state of our commercial relations generally, would have been more fitted 
adequately to discharge the duties of so important a place.” No doubt; 
but what was to be dorie for Lord Napier ?] 

Mr. Byng will shortly, it is said, be created Lord Wrotham, of 
Wrotham, in the county of Middlesex.—Morning Post. 

The Committee for conducting the subscription for the purpose of 
purchasing the hotel of M. Lafitte, in Paris, and presenting it to him, 
haye made a report, from which it appears, that the amount subscribed 
does not yet exceed 16,0001. sterling; of which nearly three-fourths 
have been received from the industrious and poorer classes, while many 
eminent bankers and merchants, and some members of the aristocracy 
who owed thcir fortunes to M. Lafitte, have either not subscribed at 
all, or have done so to such a trifling extent, as to have excited the in- 
aignation of the Committee. The day fixed for the sale of the hotel 
is the 14th of next month. 

An alteration of the laws of imprisonment for debt, in France, which 
are now so rigid, is expected to be made during the next session of the 
Krench Chambers. As a step towards the intended amelivration, a 
new prison has been prepared, in which the debtors are to be provided 
with good bedding and proper necessaries ; and a fund is to be especi- 
ally devoted to the support of foreigners who are incarcerated. 

A musical instrument-maker at Wurtzburg, in Bavaria, has been 
lately sentenced to solitary confinement for an unlimited term, and to do 
penance before the King’s bust, as guilty of high treason and insult 
towards his. Majesty’s person. 

The Memorial Bordelais of the 6th instant, announces that the 
Dutchess of Berri is again pregnant. 








We have mislaid the manuscript of.a Letter in reply to one which appeared in the 
Spectator of November 23d, on the “ Difficulties of a Property Tax.” 
reeover it, we shall insert the communication next week. 


ye POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nieur. 

Ships are fitting out at Plymouth, Portsmouth, and Chatham. It 
is understood that the British fleet in the Mediterranean will be rein- 
forced by ten sail of the line ; and then. proceed without delay to the 
Dardanelles. This is the right method of dealing with Russia; who 
faughs to scorn the talk about ‘ moderation,” the ‘ balance of power,” 
&c., and must be defied by fleets and armies. The latter, if need be, 
will be supplied by France, 


If we can 











General Castanos has issued a proclamation, dated Tolosa, 3d 
December, breathing the most savage spirit towards the Biscayan in- 
surgents. The Bourdeaux journal which publishes it, says that from 
thejextreme rigour of its provisions, it-will.be quite impossible to carry 
itimto execution. It will be recollected, . that some weeks;ago General 
Quxzsapa issued .a proclamation of similar:character. The Queen’s 
troops,act in the spisit of their leaders ; andthe routed peasantry re- 
ceive no quarter, 





<The agents of Don Micuet are still actively engaged in endeavour- - 


The puncheons of whisky ‘which floated ashore, were ’ 





| 


ig to raise recruits inthis country. About 400 have been secured, and ~ 


are to sail in the course of a fortnight. “Money does not appear to be 
Wanting; a portion of it.bas, it.is said, been furnished by Don Cartos 








Sir Joun Mitiry Doyir, who returns to Portugal in ten days, 
has obtained from Don Prpro an exclusive privilege for the entry of 
steam-boats free of duty in all Portuguese ports and rivers. The pri- 
vilege is for seven years. Nore but steam-vessels licensed by him, 
and Government steam-packets, will be allowed to enter without pay- 
ment of a high duty. 


Letters from the Brazils, through Havre, state, that new commo- 
tions have taken place in many parts of that country. 





The trial of John Bodle junior, for the murder of his grandfather, 
at Plumstead, commenced yesterday, at Maidstone. The case for the 
prosecution closed last night; when the Court adjourned, to sit again 
this morning. John Bodle the elder, whose name was on the back of the 
bill of indictment.with those of the other witnesses, was not examined ; 
the counsel for the prosecution contending that he had nothing to say, 
which could be ealled evidence. This course was strongly objected to 
by the prisoner’s counsel, who intimated that he relied very much on 
the cross-examiration of this witness for proving the innocence of the 
accused. But none of the Bodles were examined. 


Mr. Patrick Maxwell Stewart, M.P. for Lancaster, has been invited 
to become a candidate for the chair at I.loyd’s. 

Colonel Sir John Burke, of Marble Hill, late M.P. for the county 
of Galway, is now in Ireland; and is not therefore the person whose 
name appears in the Marlborough Street Police Report of .Thursday. 


In the Courier of this evening, we find a letter from Mr. Barrett, 
editor of the Dublin Pilot, on the subject of his late conviction in Dub- 
lin, for publishing what has been decided to be a libellous letter from 
the pen of Mr. O’Connetu. It is amusing to contrast the very cour- 
teous and complimentary style which Mr. Barrerr adopts in writing 
to the Courier, with the expressions to be found in Mr. O’ ConneELt’s 
letter in the Spectator of this, the some day, referring to the same jour- 
nal. Mr. Barrerr speaks of our contemporary’s ‘just and sound 
views of the late prosecution of the press by the lrish Government ”»— 
of his insisting ‘on the application to Ireland of the common princi- 
ples of justice and humanity ”—of his “ enlightened sentiments ”—of 
the means he possesses * of extensively disseminating truth among 
the English people,” &e. But Mr. O’ConneEtt’s letter to the Spec- 
tator is filled with vituperation of the Courier. The individual who 
writes under the Irish head of that paper is termed one of the “ ac- 
cursed "—an “ ame damnée of literature ”»—* a calumniator and a liar” 
—and-an “anonymous traducer.” The journal itself is designated 
as ‘that most unprincipled newspaper.” This is something like blow- 
ing hot and cold with the same breath; for Mr. Barrett is supposed 
to be Mr. O’ConnELL’s mouth-piece. It certainly looks very like 
jugglery. 

Mr. Barrett’s letter conveys no new information on the subject of 
his prosecution. It tends to confirm the opinion we heve already ex- 
pressed of its unfairness and impolicy. Mr. Barrerr seems to con- 
sider it necessary to justify himself for not giving up Mr. O’ ConneE LL, 
as the author of the letter ;—by the way, be directly contradicts the as- 
sertion of the Globe, that he was offered impunity as the price of such 
treachery. But we never heard tbat the editor of the Pilot was ex- 
pected to turn King’s evidence against O’ CONNELL; though some per- 
sons affected to think (absurdly enough, as it appears to us) that the 
latter should have put himself forward to shield bis instrument from 
prosecution. 


which he again charges Mr. Hill with inventing the story of the False 
Irish Members. | He.styles Mr. Hill’s letter,—promising to answer all 
applications addressed by Members to himself in writing, and to inform 
each applicant whether: he is or is not the person alluded to in the Hull 
speech,—“a paltry trick to escape, like a rat among cheeses, from the 
consequences of his gross and wholly unfounded calumny against the 
Irish Members who opposed Stanley’s ‘Tyranny Bill.” He says that 
the “letter is lawyerlike, but not very dexterous.” The same may 
truly be said of Mr. O’Connell’s attempt to escape from the conse- 
quences of the palpable blunder which he committed in his first letter 
to the Hull Radicals. It will be recollected, that his correspondent, 
Jackson, informed him of Mr. Hill’s declaration to his constituents 
that he approved of the principle of the Coercion Bill; and that Jack- 
son’s letter to that effect was published by Mr. O’Connell with his 
own commentary; which commentary, however, was nothing more than 
a tissue of abuse of Mr. Hill for having declared that he opposed the 
principle of the bill. Well, how does Mr. O’Connell endeavour to ex- 
tricate himself from this difficulty. He says— 

‘‘ A difference of opinion has arisen between me and the printer of my first let- 

ter to you, upon the true reading of Mr. Jackson’s first letter. The printer in- 
sists. that what I deciphered as opposed, is really approved of. So that Mr. 
Hill is, by the latter reading, made to tell you that he approved of the principle 
of the Despotism Bill ; whereas, my impression is, that he said he opposed that 
principle. 
Pee sore care little which is the true reading. If Mr. Hill said he opposed 
the ee of the bill, my first letter is an answer to that assertion. If, on the 
contrary, he said he approved of that principle, then I make astronger.and more 
comprehensive charge against him—that of approving of the principle of a bill— 
which principle was admitted by the promoters of the measure-to be, and was 
designated as, most harsh, cruel, and unconstitutional.” ‘ 

Whether he opposed or supported the bill, makes no difference with 
Mr. O’Connell: the Member for Hull at all events is to be over- 
whelmed with abuse. Common decency required an ample apology to 
that gentleman for the gross misrepresentation of his conduct, and the 
strictures:upon it which Mr. O’Connell’s first letter contained, Mr. 
Q’Connell has not got out of the scrape either with credit or ingenuity. 
The argument with his printer is a pretty excuse for his own headlong 
blunders! Unluckily for his-candour, in-his first letter he spoke of his 
“recollection” of. Mr. Hill's ‘“ supporting the principle of the atrocious 
bill eronemont ;” and he talked, too, of his votes,— Mr. Hill having all 
he time been-absent from Parliament, and attending his professional 
ayocations on the Cireuit!!! Did this also originate in a difference 
of opinion between bim and his .printer‘as'to the true deciphering of 
Jackson's, pothocks ? 
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MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excu nor, Fripay ArteRNoon, 

Rumours have been current during the week, of a misunderstanding between 
our Government and the Court of Russia; and some speculations have been 
entered into in consequence, The effect of these operations has, however, been 
counteracted by the improved state of the Stock Markets at Amsterdam and 
Hamburg, and the demand which exists here for Money Stock. Some more 
sales have been effected on the behalf of the Scotch Banks; but the Stock 
thrown on the market has been quickly absorbed. Money is not quite so abun- 
dant as last week, but is easily obtainable (at between 8 and 4 per cent. ) on 
available Securities. 

We had occasion some time ago to refute the erroneous statements of some of 
our contemporaries, as to the extent of the exportation of the precious metals; 
and we find that the view we then took of the monetary state of the country has 
been fully borne out by the account, recently published, of the amount of bullion 
in the Bank of England. 

In the Foreign Market (with the exception of a slight impression made upon 
the market by some speculations upon the Russian misunderstanding ), the prices 
of last week have been fully maintained. The demand for Dutch Stock, both 
for investment and exportation to Holland, has been greater than for some time 
past. More activity #4 been evinced in the Russian and Danish markets than 
we have recently witnessed. Some demand has also occurred for Brazilian, 
Mexican, and Columbian Bonds, for the Dutch market; and the prices of these 
Securities are slightly above our last week’s quotations. 

An attempt has been made to induce the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
to rescind the resolution by which the 3 per Cent. Stock of the Spanish Goyern- 
ment has hitherto been excluded from this market; but the proposition was 
negatived by a large majority, the numbers for it being only 2, and those op- 
posed to it 17. There can be but one opinion ofthe propriety of the course 
pursued on this occasion; upon which we may remark, that if the capitalists 
of the other Money Markets of Europe had, by pursuing a similar course, prevented 
the lute needy and profligate Government of Ferpinanp, from supplying its 
pecuniary necessities, its exigencies would have long since compelled it to the 
acknowledgment and arrangement of the claims of the holders of the Cortes 
Bonds. Spanish Stock has fluctuated between 234 and 23$; and closes at 
233 3. We are without any decisive intelligence from Portugal: the rumour of 
negotiation has improved the price of the Regency Scrip, which has been 
57%, and is now 57. 

Sarurpay, TWELvE 0’cLock, 

The letters by the French mail have just beeu delivered ; and by them we are 
advised of an improvement of 5 per cent. in the prices of French funds on Thurs- 
day ; the last price of the 3 per Cents. being 75. Our transactions have been very 
few ; and prices, generally, are nearly as yesterday. The market for Portu- 

uese Regency Bonds is rather depressed; but we cannot learn that this state 

as been occasioned by the receipt of any intelligence from the Peninsula. 
Satrurpay, Four o’Crock. 

Our morning’s quotation of the price of French 3 per Cents. was erroneous ; 
the closing quotation of Thursday should have been stated at 75 25, instead of 75; 
and the improvement at 30 Cents. instead of 5. Consols haye been buyers at 3, 
but close at 88§ 3. Spanish Stock has improved, and closes at 23433; and 

Portuguese Regency Bonds are at 59§ 3. The transactions of the afternoon 
have been quite unimportant. 


3 per Cent. Consols, shut Belgian 5 per Cts.. 95 4 | Mexican6 per Cts.. 364 7 


Ditto for Account... 88§ 4) Brazilian5per Cts. 661 7 | Portuguese 5 p. Cts. 564 74 
New3}perCent.Ann. shut | Danish3 perCis... 724 34! Do. Regen.S.5p.Ct. 568 Z 


Bank Stock...... 
India Stock... 
Exchequer Bills.. 
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Dutch 2¢ per Cis... 4 504 Prussn, i818, 5p.Ct. 
»» shut | French 3 per Cts... 75 Russian, 1322,5p.Ct 1024 3 
-- 434 | Greek, 1833,5p. Cts. 104 | Spanish,1821,5p.Ct. 234 









EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Circassian, Douthwaite, from Ceylon to Bengal, was totally wrecked on the 
8th of July, at the mouth of the Godavery River, uw Madras. 

Arrived—Oft Margate, Dec, 7th, Protector, Bragg, from Van Diemen’s Land; 
10th, Jean, Goldie; and 12th, Eliza, Marshall, from Singapore. Off Ramsgate, 9th, 
William, Boag, from New South Wales. At Deal, 8th, Adventure, Williamson, from 
New South Wales; and llth, Diana, White, from the Cape. OJ Dover, llth, Ellen, 
Dixon, from Batavia, At Liverpool, 7th, Patriot King, Clark, from Bengal; 10th, 
Margaret, Taylor, from Mauritius; and Minerva, Metcalf, from Bombay; 11th, 
Morgiana, Feathers, from Bengal; and Janet Izatt, Poe, from Batavia. At Cork, 
8th, Edward, Green, from the Cape. At St. Helena, Sept. 22d, Hero, Thompson, 
from Bombay. At the Cape, Sept. 7th, Skeene, Boyd; and Emerald, Johnson, from 
Liverpool, 8th, Dorothy, Newbold; Falloder, Mould; Glenalvon, Brown; 10th, 
Alexander, Waugh; 16th, Rubicon, Daniell;: St. George, Thompson; Columbine, 
Brown ; 19th, Lord Hungerford, ; 2lst, Persian, Mallard; 22d, Westoe, Suir: 
23d, Guiana, Tait; and Hardings, Thornton ; all from London. At Madras, July 13th, 
Bencoolen, Powell, from Liverpool. At Bengal, 5th, Ovontes, Canny; and Arab, Spark, 
from London; and Imogen, Richardson, from Liverpool ; Lith, Ripley, Lloyd, from dit:o; 
13th, Research, Ogilvy ; 14th, Onyx, Chambers ; and 15th, Sare, Fawcett, from London; 
17th, Tapley, Tapley, from Liverpool; 18th, Cervantes, Hughes, from the Cape ; and 
20th, Galatea, Tayet, from Bristol. Off Anjer, Aug.2d, H.C. Ships Scaleby Castle, 
Hillman; 14th, Thomas Greenville, Burnett; and Waterloo, Blakely, from London, 
for China. At Van Diemen’s Land, July 16th, Scamander, Rogers, from Liverpool ; 
3lst, Enehantress, Canny, from London; Aug. 11th, Thomas, Henby, from Leith; 
12th, Emperor Alexander, Hurst; Mary Ann, Jack; and Curler, , from London. 

Sailed— From Gravesend, Dec, 8th, Seppings, Freeman, for Ceylon; and Lord of the 
Isles, Heighton, for Bengal; and 9th, Meanwell, Morgan, for Van Diemen’s Land. 























ATTORNIES AND BARRISTERS—SHERIFF’S COURT 
PRACTICE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Westminster Iall, 9th December 1833. 

Dear Srrc.—You have a few words in your last Number, as to disputes 
‘between the Bar and the attornies concerning the right to plead in the new 
Sherift’s Courts. It may not be amiss to remind you—and, through you, the 
epielio thst the said public will save by the attornies being allowed to plead. 

f counsel are to be employed, they must have briefs and fees ; and the attornies 
must be paid for drawing the briefs, attending counsel, &c. This, in a small 
cause, will add materially to the costs. Suppose an action brought to recover 
101. and counsel employed. 

‘Taking the scale of fees now allowed in the Courts at Westminster, this will 
eause the following addition to the costs, viz. £s.d 

Instructions for Brief ............ssseesseeees 
Drawing same (suppose 3 sheets)......... 
Fair Copy for Counsel..............ssesseee 
Attending him therewith................0068 
Paid fee to him (suppose) ... cove 
Bhan OUR. 560s ce egennd -tob-spnbaeisorensecressse) O 2 

£313 6 

The fees in the new Local Courts will probably be fixed at a lower rate; but 
even if they were only half the above, it would make an addition of nearly 2i. in an 
action to recover 10/, Twenty per cent. on the amount of the debt! and this 
is exclusive of the other costs previous and subsequent to the hearing. Again: 
the brief may run much longer, and then the charge for drawing, as well as the 
fee to counsel, must be higher. 

In some cases, the assistance of counsel may be required; but I think 
#hat in the great majority of actions, the attornies will be quite competent 
‘to plead their clients’ cuuses.. The difference between the education of an at- 
rney and that of a barrister, is by no means so much in favour of the latter 
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as the Bar wonld have it supposed ; and the attornies having had the trouble 
of getting up the case, generally understand it much better than the counsel 
they employ. 
It will be seen that my suggestions are not in favour of, but rather adverse to, 
the pecuniary interests of ‘* my order.” Your Constant Reader, 
An ArroRNEY. 





ANCIENT CONCERTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 13th December 1833 

Sin—Presuming that you are equally anxious for ‘the trutf, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth” (as regards facts), appearing in our 
columns, as you were for the success of ‘‘ the Bill, the whole 3ill, and nothing 
but the Bill!” (leaving out, for the present, the manner of treating in your pages 
the subject about to be alluded to), I am sure you will fegl indebted to 
any one who calls your attention to statements made in your Paper, which 
are either far from truth or calculated to have erroneous conclusions drawn 
‘from them. Being a humble member of the numerous family of ‘the sticks** 
who have so long benefited from the above calumniated establishment, which 
has so long been the object of “envy and admiration "—the highest polnt of 
honour—I and my brethren have been long expecting that brother Fiddle, 
or some still more powerful organ of our family, would have spoken out 
from some feeling of amor patrie to have called our atiention to this subject. 
To account for the disappointment in this expectation, it may be supposed the 
circulation of your Paper does not extend to them, or, if it does, it may be con- 
sidered useless to attempt gaining a hearing at your tribunal (which the in- 
sertion of this will disprove); others may suppose the well known good cha- 
racter of the Concerts is, of itself, sufficient to render nugatory any erroneous 
representation, and act on the principle, aquila non captat muscas. ; 

These reasons may all be good: but the systematized attacks may mislead 
many who have only your columns and effusions to guide them, and I own 
many may justly be content with your caterings (with certain saves and 
excepts). If you, Mr. Editor, are not a wilful particeps criminis in the 
abuse heaped upon the aforesaid establishment, you will insert his ‘ tattoo” im 
your next Paper, and also state the result of your inquiries into the truth of state- 
ments contained in your ‘¢ Musical Prospect” of 17th November last. .. <2 
queries I suggest. Ist, Was not the reduction in salaries proposed by some, and 
most gladly acceded to by all the orchestra, that the Concerts might go on?—- 
With one or two exceptions only—one instrumentalist and one vocalist. 

2d. Was Mr. Cramer absent six concerts and six rehearsals, or only three as 
stated by you? 

3d. Who played for Mr. Mort, if Mr. M. took Mr. Cramer’s place? Also, 
whether to do so, as occasion may require, is not part and parcel of- Mr. M.’s 
engagement without extra pay ? 

4th. Was the party who said it was a disgrace to belong to the Concerts com- 
pelled to attend? and does your critic think that an engagement, under the same 
circumstances, would be declined, if offered, for the next year? ¢ 

5th. In compuring the terms of the three concerts, have the Philharmonic or 
Vocal Concert subscribers the privilege of attending rehearsals, as the Ancient 
have? The Ancient Band numbers 120 vocal and instrumental performers 
every night through the season. Your critic probably knows the power of the 
other two, and will state them. Calling on the public to make their election, 
these particulars are required. 

6th, Who was elbowed out of his situation ? 

7th. As to the indiscriminate admission of subscribers, do the following re~- 
gulations favour such an assertion? viz., parties having been subscribers, will 
be readmitted, those who have not, to apply to a Director, or to send their 
names to be submitted for approval. (See the inclosed programme. ) 

These suggestions will probably suffice, and the result be considered mos 4 
enough to induce a searching inquiry into the other allegations. The conclud- 
ing part of the article savours much like an illustration of the following senti- 
ment, taken, I believe, from your pages. ‘* The hasty and unfair musical cri- 
ticism of the day, consists in a dishonest self-seeking ; sentiments are delivered, 
not for their truth, but for their probable influence upon the interests of private 
parties.” : é 

Being dependent on these musical performances (indeed very much so during 
these bad times, for pay is sure—no ‘call again to morrow,” and your own 
choice of the ‘legal tender”—no trifles, Mr. Editor), I hope Mr. a pegged 
will overlook (but not omit) any humdrummishness, and be as indulgent as 
many others have been, in giving a corner to his very humble servant, 

‘ DruMstick. 

P.S. It is hoped that no treason exists in the orchestra, as sometimes dreamt. 
Without followers true and stanch, no generalship will do, The order should be— 

“ If such there be—go mark him well, 
For him no Ancient sounds shall swell.” . 

Shall be glad to see you “as usual” on Sunday morning at breakfast—but 
accompanied with my epistle. ’ 

[Our facetious correspondent comes too late in the week to enable ys to do 
more than insert his letter. We have every reliance on our original information 5 
but we shall make due inquiry, and report the result next week.—Ep. ] 

AN OLD WITNESS AGAINST THE WINDOW-TAX. 
llth December 1833, 
A Constant Reaver of the Spectator sends some just remarks upom 
the Window.tax, which show how odious this impolitic impost was 
upwards of a century ago; and yet every succeeding Ministry, Whig 
or Tory, has pertinaciously opposed its removal. 





“ This tax has galled_and disgusted the subjects more than any other, 
and especially since they esteem it a relmposition (by a new name) of the hearth- 
money ; from which (as a badge of slavery) they were released by King Williams 
and Queen Mary, in their first Parliament. 

‘« Nor doth the change of the name seem to better the case, but rather makes 
the tax more unnatural, 

** The former being a tax upon lights kindled by man, but the present a tax 
upon the lights of heaven. ; i 

** A Simon Magus tax, farming out the gifts of God for money. 

“‘ Whereas, Diogenes in his tub demanded it as a natural right from the 
Conqueror of the World, to stand out of the Sun, and not to take that from 
him which he could not give him. i a 

** And though the excises on food and raiment may be at bottom as extensive 
and universal as this Window-tax, yet they being not so visible, are paid more 
insensibly, aud with a less eyesore to the people; 1 can walk all day with a hoje 
in my stocking, if I myself do not know it, nor any one else tells me of it, 

* Non videmus id maptice 
Quod & tergo est.’ 

‘“‘ And having an entire confidence in his Majesty’s sincere intentions of 
gaining the affections of ull his subjects, in the resolutions of the Legislature to 
execute those intentions, I have presumed to quote the commencement of 
tax, and to mention a release of it in the first annual of his reign, as what wo 
leave a grateful impression of him upon the minds of his subjects, and give th 
occasion to make a pleasing recognition (within themselves) of the choice 
their representatives in his first Parliament.” 


b 





Written sy Joun AscGitt, 1715. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW EXCHEQUER. 


Two years ago, the Commissioners appointed to investigate the 
Public Accounts of England, with Sir Henry Parne.u for their 
Chairman, made a thorough exposure of the great Exchequer job. 
Their Report strenuously urged the abolition of the complex, in- 
efficient, and needlessly expensive system by which the Exche- 
or professed to check the money transactions of the other 
epartments of the State. Their recommendation has hitherto 
been neglected : the office still exists, in all its plenitude of ab- 
surdity andabuse. The real business is now, as then, transacted 
by Bank of England clerks; while the bevy of sinecure officials 
continues as usual to pocket their quarterly cash. It may be ne- 
cessary to remind some of our readers, that of the sum total of 
49,4771. paid annually to the Exchequer gentlemen, 20,900/. is 
paid to those who do literally nothing, and those who do next to 
nothing for it—to the Auditor, Tellers, Heads of Departments, and 
.Money-Porters ; while those who really have some duties to per- 
form—who attend four or five hours each day for about two thirds 
of the year—are enormously oVerpaid. 
The Commissioners, in order not merely to make a saving of the 
— money, but to provide a real and substantial check upon the 
reasury expenditure, recommended that the existing system 
should be swept away; and a new office established at about one 
tenth the expense of the old one. The following is their estimate 
of the cost of the New Exchequer. 
One Comptroller-General, with a salary of ........0.sssscceeeseees £2,000 











One Deputy Comptroller-General . .........sccccccocsssssessscesees 1,000 
CPOE CIE COMER ic WisbsucbioscciecsdisienesiisaWideseesevseete f £800 
Two Sub-Clerke, at £200  .....ccccccccccccscesccccccsceces 400 
Two Auxiliary Clerks, at £120 .... 240 
Two Sub- Auxiliary Clerks, at £80.........:ccsscsseeeeeee 160 

— 1,600 

£4,600 


The business of the office would be to check the drafts of the 
Treasury by the Estimates, and to guard against any department 
exceeding its credit, by refusing to order the payment of more 
money than Parliament had voted for its use. The taxes would 
be paid te the Bank of England, to the credit of the Comptroller- 
General ; who would transfer to the credit of each department the 
amount appropriated to it by the Estimates, in such sums and at 
such times as the Lords of the Treasury should direct: it would 
not be necessary for him to draw out a single shilling. Were the 
business of the office conducted systematically and simply, it 
would be found that the Commissioners have been extremely libe- 
ral in their allowance of clerks: and if it be true, as their Chair- 
man asserted in his excellent work on Financial Reform, “ that 
high salaries actually contribute to make the clerks less efficient,” 
then it would also appear that these salaries are unnecessarily 
high. This was our opinion, when, two years ago (in Numbers 
179 and 180 of the Spectator), we entered very fully into an ex- 
amination of this subject; aud we have not since seen any reason 
to change it. We then proposed the following scheme, in the 
joys of the one put forth in the Report; and assigned our reasons 
or the difference. 

SURUEN, Soins sci kessnccacsbsintscekscseris.bnooscesadusbivpocrseres £ 800 
One Chief Clerk, at a salary rising from 400/. to GOO/. per an- 





BUIN, VETERE ....cccccreccceccccccscccccvecccescccsovecccecsesececscceces 500 
One Second Clerk, at a salary rising from 200/. to 4001. per an- 
MUM, AVETAGE ....cercccscvccrecscccccscccccncccscccecccrscsoesens ee 300 
One Third Clerk, at a salary rising from 100/. to 2002. per an- 
MINNIE rs cosceat eonipeegncesdhnasnsascotvacdesseaquveseesesscnacee 150 
SENN becca ccdissoncicssaecossncpsessscoccscncsese sesecesssossesece 50 
Total cost of new Establishment. ............0+ 1,800 


It is not on the principle of saving merely, that we recommend 
a rate of remuneration so much lower than the Commission; but 
because we have no doubt of the truth of Sir Henry ParNne.t's 
doetrine,-that “when a clerk has a high salary, the less is his 
activity, and he is wholly averse to any thing like the drudgery 
of office.” Ofcourse he is: if a man’s income is such as to place 
a high style of living in his reach, how can we expect him to bea 
‘hard-working man of business? Yet such the public requires, 
and ought to have.. We presume that no person of common infor- 
mation will deny, that hundreds of men, of indisputable honesty, 
good education, and sufficient talent, are to be had, by whom such 
salaries as we have indicated would be eagerly sought after and 
gratefully accepted. 

Supposing, however, that we take the Report for our guide 
as regards the salaries of the officers of the proposed New Ex- 
chequer, the prospective annual saving would still be upwards 
of 40,0007. We say the prospective saving ; for the Commissioners 
are not prepared to “recommend that so many officers should be 
reduced without due consideration of their past services and pre- 
sent claims.” In other words, they would pension off the present 
sinecurists. To this we entirely object. We objected to the pro- 
position at the time it was made; and appealed from the Chair- 
man of the Commissioners and author of their Report, to the au- 
thor of Financial Reform ; who maintained that “ it was quite im- 
peat to explain why we are to have a privileged class, who, 

use they have once touched the public money, are to be sup- 
‘ported ever after at the public expense.” 

There is no occasion to discuss the general question of allowing 

‘Superannuations to public servants. Their right to such, in all 





some instances, is very possible: but as regards the present holders 
of the sinecure offices in the Exchequer, the claim to compensation 
on account of past services, or as a matter of right,.is monstrous, 
The Marquis Campen, Earl Baruurst, Mr. Spencer Percevas, 
and Mr. Cuaries Yorks, as Tellers, and Lord GRENVILLE as 
Auditor of the Exchequer, have received nearly one million 
three hundred thousand pounds of the public money. The offices 
of the first four are, strictly speaking, sinecures—the holders 
never do any thing but sign the receipts for their salaries. The 
office of Auditor is nearly as much so: its duties are such that old 
Lord GreNVILLE can perform them now as well as ever. Yet, 
merely because these persons have received such vast sums already, 
it is proposed that they should be compensated for the loss of their 
offices, at the expense of the people of England—pensioned off like 
old worn-out and maimed veterans—till they are gathered to their 
fathers. It is impossible to imagine a job more gross and rank 
than this would be. 

The Report of the Commissioners made its appearance when the 
nation was engaged in the determined struggle for Parliamentary 
Reform. The success of its efforts, it was foudly hoped, would 
have led to the speedy abolition of such nuisances as the Exche- 
quer job. Itis true that these just expectations have been disap- 
pointed: but in the next session, as we are willing to be persuaded, 
both Ministers and the House of Commons will turn over a new 
leaf. 

There is no probability of Lord GreNvILLE living through the 
winter; even while we are writing, he may have breathed his last. 
Attention is therefore naturally directed to the circumstances in 
which Ministers will be placed by his decease. It will af- 
ford them an opportunity of redeeming one of their promises to 
govern without patronage, to make all practicable savings, and 
abolish all useless offices as expeditiously as possible. It may be 
said, that under the present system it is necessary to have an Au- 
ditor of the Exchequer. It is so—but why preserve the present 
system, of which the Auditorship, though bad enough, is not the 
worst part? Ministers, as we have once before suggested, may fol- 
low Lord BrouGHAm’s example, and appoint a new Auditor upon 
Lord GreNnvit e's death, who should hold the office only until 
some new arrangement is made; and there is no earthly reason 
why that arrangement should not be made in the coming session. 





THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


ANOTHER instance just occurs to us of the necessity of inquiring 
how far the recommendations of the numerous Commissions, that 
have of late years been appointed, have been attended to. We 
allude to the conduct of Government in having wholly neglected 
many valuable reforms in the Post-office, proposed by Lord Wat- 
LACE’s Commission of Revenue Inquiry. The most important of 
the recommendations of the Commissioners is that of abolishing 
the office of Postmaster-General, and placing the Post-office De- 
partment under the management of a Board. The Commissioners 
have fully established the expediency of this change, by the facts 
and reasoning contained in their Reports; and they have greatly 
strengthened their opinion, by bringing forward the previous re- 
commendation of the same measure, by several Commissions and 
Committees of Revenue Inquiry. Although no attempt has been 
made to show that the Commissioners took an incorrect view of the 
question of the proper way of managing the Post-office revenue, 
no kind of attention has been paid to their advice. When the pre- 
sent Government came into office, they acted as if they had never 
heard of Lord Wattace’s Commission; for they not. only con- 
tinued the office of Postmaster-General, but were guilty of an ag- 
gravation of the evil complained of by the Commissioners (namely, 
the difficulty of controlling the conduct of a high titled head of the 
Post-office), by putting the Duke of Ricuwonp into the Cabinet. 

As the object of the Commissioners, in recommending a Board 
of Management, appears by their Reports to be to diminish extrava- 
gance, and to alter the regulations for managing the Post-office 
revenue in such a way as to increase it to a considerable amount,. 
and at the same time to add greatly to the accommodation of the 
public, Members of Parliament ought to read their Eighteenth, 
Nineteenth, and Twenty-second Reports, with great care; and be 
ready, when an occasion presents itself, to call on his Majesty's 
Ministers to give effect to the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners. These Commissioners were in office nine years,.and cost 
the country at least one hundred thousand pounds. In the course 
of that period, they recommended a great number of: changes, 
which were made by Lord Liverpoot and the Duke of Wet- 
LINGTON; and as all of them have proved of great advantage to 
the public, the strongest possible grounds have been laid for. 
placing confidence in the wisdom of their opinions, and: doing 
what they propose with respect to the Postmaster-General. 

The failure of the recent attempt of the Government of France 
to give increased facilities to the correspondence between France 
and England—the obstinacy with which the traffic earried on in 
Newspapers foreign and domestic in the Post-office is defended— 
and many other circumstances of the same kind, render it ex- 
tremely desirable to have the Post-office revenue managed. on. the 
same plan as all the other branches of the revenue are managed.. 





CONSERVATIVE REPENTANCE—MILLENNIUM 
OF THE PRESS. 


Tue conductors of the Whig and the Independent Newspapers 





€ases, we deny: that it may be wise or generous to allow them in 


are at present subjected to a most severe trial of their political 
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virtue and consistency, It is, alas! too notoridlis, that Ministe: & 
have shown a marvellous lack of gratitude and discernment in 
their treatment of a body of men so zealous and so formidable. 
The Standard observes, that it is as apparent 

age davee ‘* from their treat:zaent of those who have nies avon as of those who 
oppose them ; it is as plain from their neglect of the conductors of the Morning 
Chronicle and the Examiner—the conductors of the two most able journals in 
the empire, the most able, probably, in Europe—as by their persecution of other 
journals, that their feeling is to hold the press in thraldom, by fear and a neces- 
x | consistency on the part of honest journalists, and not to gain its alliance by 
an honourable participation with it of what they, through it, have gained of 
public favour.” 

This is the kind of treatment which the Press experiences 
from Lord Brovesam and his colleagues. 
peerages, and secretaryships, such as are bestowed upon their 
more forturiate brethren of the same profession in France, English 
editors are compelled to labour on in dusty attics, filled with books 
and papers, and furnished with chairs dear at half-a-crown a piece. 
The Tories and the Duke might still be the occupants of the 
‘Treasury mansions, for any good that the Reforming Press, as 
such, has gained by the triumph of Reform. As Grson said, 
when reproaching the Coalition Ministry with neglecting him, 
** his vote was counted on the day of battle, but he was forgotten 
jn the division of the spoil.” So, the virtue and the vigour, the 


Instead of ribbons, | 


prosecutions; it holds out no shield to public and private reputa- 
tation against the assaults of reckless and unprincipled libellers. 
This latter defect in the law is kept too much in the background: 
all men to whom a good name is valuable are deeply interested in 
removing it. The well-conducted portion of the Press un- 
doubtedly is much and nearly concerned in the improvement of 
the law; but it is a mistake to suppose that the struggle to effect 
that improvement is one in which a few editors, proprietors, and 
publishers of newspapers only, are concerned, but with which the 
public has little to do but look on. Yet this view of the case is 
one which we suspect is very generally adopted, by persons who 
reflect but little upon it. _They deem*the whole affair a newspaper 
quarrel; and are not sorry “ that the law is strong enough to 
keep these fellows under.” This is not an unusual mode of speak- 


| ing on the subject, even among those whose station in society and 


| Government under which he lives. 


independence and the influence of the Press, were expressions con- | 


stantly in the mouths of the present placeholders during the 
agony of the struggle for Reform; but now that victory has de- 
clared for the professed friends, against the loud-tongued scorners 


of the Press, the praises of the latter are no longer chanted, and | 


its services are forgotten, or depreciated, by those who owe nearly 
if not quite all the public favour and Ministerial power they enjoy 
to its support. 

This, then, being unquestionably the state of matters as regards 
the Press and the Ministry, it is easy to conceive the extent of 
that temptation which the Standard offers to the ‘‘ conductors of 
the most able journals in the empire,” to take another tack, and 
try to restore the Conservatives to the lofty position from which 
they have been driven. The Conservatives, we are told, have 
repented of their former ill-usage and neglect of the Press: they 
have discovered that the countr: cannot be governed except 
through its agency; but, instead of striving to make a tool of it, 
after the fashion of the paltry Whigs, they have resolved, should 
they once more cross their legs on the benches to the right of the 
Speaker, to advance the most talented and deserving among the 
newspaper conductors, without regard to party distinctions, to an 
honourable participation in the toils and emoluments of office. 
What generosity, what sagacity, does not this determination 
evince! The news, one would think, is too good to be true; but 
the Standard, which undoubtedly ought to be au fait of Tory 
tactics, has no doubt of its correctness. 

** We have reason to know that their accession [the accession of the Conser- 
vatives] to power would be followed by a large distribution of public patronage 
amongst the persons of all degrees connected with the Press; and this with- 
out political distinction, or distinction of any other kind except such as would 
be made by character, and talent, and capacity of serving the public. Thus 
connecting the hopes of the Press with the institutions of the country, they 
would certainly rear their Conservative structure upon a broad and firm founda~ 
tion.” 

The above extract is from the Standard of Monday; but the 
Morning Chronicle having intimated a lurking suspicion that all 
was not right, our Conservative contemporary reasserted his state- 
ment on the following evening. 

<‘ Upon one point, however, we must set our contemporary right. It is mis- 
taken in supposing that the determination to support the liberty of the Press, 
and to improve its character by improving the prospects of all respectable per- 
sons connected with it, is merely a day-dream of a few Conservative Ex-Mem- 
bers of Parliament. The feeling has, we believe, been long entertained by. the 
whole body of Conservatives: they feel that we are in a course of revolution, 
from which nothing but an honest and firm action upon the public mind can 
rescue the country ; and they know, that as no other instrument but the Press 
can furnish the means for this action, it is only by changing the character of 
the Press the country can be saved.” 

The gullibility of the world is great. 
tors of newspapers are as gullible as other folks. But really the 
Standard has carried the joke too far. What! the WELLINGTONs, 
Bravrorts, ABERDEENS, and PEELs, become converts to the free- 
dom of discussion?—friends to that indomitable Press which has 
prostrated them and their party to the dust? It is perhaps not 
altogether impossible that they are prepared to bribe high—to offer 
inducements which they conceive to be irresistible, in order to gain 
over a certain number of public writers to the support of their 
party. But it were surely a waste of time to demonstrate the ab- 
surdity of supposing that either section of the Aristocracy would 
treat that portion of the Press which they had bought, in any 
other way than as an instrument, and a degraded one too, to effect 
their own ends. Moreover, the Conservatives must indeed be in- 
corrigible blockheads, if they have not learned by this time, that 
the way to insure the support of the nation, is not to buy over the 
Press, but to adopt a line of policy which would. render the oppo- 
sition of those newspapers which were senseless enough to offer it, 
as unavailing as unpatriotic. 


Questionless, the conduc- 





LIBERTY OF THE PRESS AND ITS ABUSES. 
“THE LIARS AND SLANDERERS.” 
Amone the numerous discussions concerning the Liberty of the 
‘Press, and its abuses, with which the newspapers have lately 
teemed, we have not seen a single attempt to defend the existing 
‘Law of Libel. Every one agrees that it is too bad for apology or 
wlefence. It affords to public writers no protection against unjust 


means of information should have taught them to understand it 
better. All, however, who have been wantonly defamed by the 
scurrilous portion of the Press, know from bitter experience that 
the law is no# strong eaough to afford them that protection which 
every member of the community has a right to demand from the 
: All who have suffered from 
unjust prosecutions know that the law affords no protection to the 
virtually innocent. And the whole community is injured by the 
operation of bad laws, although a small portion of it only comes 
into direct contact with them. 

The Globe says, that notwithstanding the numerous discussions 
of the law respecting private or personal libels, there has been no 
“ distinct suggestion of the manner in which it may be amended ;” 
and, after enlarging upon the difficulties which would attend the 
exact apportionment: of damages or punishment in particular cases, 
concludes by repeating its former dogma, “that much must, after 
all improvements in the law, depend on the moral feeling of the 
country ; and that the moral feeling against frivolous prosecutions 
and actions ought to be strengthened by the careful abstinence of 
men of character from any actions or proceedings not necessary 
to their own reputation.” This is all very true, and yet beside the 
question; which is simply, whether the existing law shall be 
amended, and if so, in what way? There have been several dis- 
tinct suggestions of the manner in which this may be done. 

In the Morning Chronicle of Tuesday, we find the following 
extract from the Revised Statutes of the State of New York; 
which comprises the whole of the legislation on the subject with 
which the people of that state are blessed, except the general 
principle of the limitation of all actions within two years of the 
cause of them. 

‘ In all prosecutions or indictments for libels, the truth may be given in evi- 
dence to the Jury ; and if it shall appear to the Jury that the matter charged as 
libellous és true, and was published with good motives aud for justifiable ends, 
the party is to be acquitted; and the Jury have the right to determine the law 
and the fact.” 

If the whole of our law of libel—including reported cases, the 
dicta of judges, and the dissertations of commentators—were 
blotted out of existence, and this simple sentence inserted in the 
place thereof, who could deny that the improvement would be 
vast? It might still be said, indeed, that foolish or oppressive 
proceedings would take place; and that an improvement in the 
“moral feeling of the country” would be worth all'the improve- 
ments of which the law is susceptible. But, under any state of 
the law, the same thing. might be said, for the same things would 
occur: some men would bring imprudent actions, and juries 
would occasionally be puzzled to decide them properly. Are we 
therefore to wait until no actions are brought except’ such as are 
*‘ necessary to reputation,” before we attempt to amend the law? 
Is it right or good for us to endure grievous wrong without an 
effort at redress, because the moral feeling of the country is not 
sufficiently powerful to repress unnecessary prosecutions for libel ? 
We have always supposed that one of the first duties of legislators 
was to improve the morals of the people, by the enactment of judi- 
cious and equitable laws ; and that the most effectual method of re- 
tarding the progress of civilization and right feeling in a country, 
was the enactment and maintenance of iniquitous laws. ° 

We are reminded by the Chronicle, that in 1809 the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania declared by statute, “that no person should be 
indictable for a publication on the official conduct of men in public 
trust.” This, we think, is going much too far. The:character of 
public men is a valuable property both to the public and themselves; 
and we see no reason why an individual should be deprived of his 
rights as such because he is engaged in the service of the state. 
It is therefore unjust both to the public and the individual to 
permit him to be slandered with impunity. “If,” said Dr. 
FRANKLIN, “by the liberty of the press were understood merely 
the liberty of discussing the propriety of public measures and po- 
litical opinions, let us have as much of it as you please; but if it 
means the liberty of. affronting, defaming, and calumniating one 
another, I, for my part, own myself willing to part with my share 
of it whenever our legislators shall please to alter the law; and 
shall cheerfully consent to exchange my liberty of abusing others, 
for the privilege of not being abused myself.” 

This is the language of common sense; and we trust the opi- 
nions it expresses will be found, next session of Parliament, to 
prevail among the statesmen on this as well as the other side of 
the Atlantic. 


THE CAPUT MORTUUM OF CAMBRIDGE. 








Last week; several members of the Senate of Cambridge Uni- 
versity proposed two “ graces,” as they-are termed in University 
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language, to the members of the Caput. Their purport was to 
appoint a committee to consider the propriety of discontinuing 
the subscription required from Masters of Arts to the three ar- 
ticles of the 36th Canon, and the declaration by Bachelors of Arts 
that they are bond fide members of the Church of England. Of 
course these applications were rejected by the Caput of Cambridge. 
This conduct is very consistent, yet peculiarly unwise at the pre- 
sent time, when the legal right of some at least of the Colleges 
to exclude Dissenters from a participation in their funds begins to 
be questioned. 

A correspondent of the Times, writing under the signature of 
«« A Senior Member of the Senate,” has called attention to the 
gross injustice of excluding»Catholics from the benefits of an uni- 
versity education. He states that of the seventeen Colleges at 
Cambridge, fourteen were founded by Catholics: so that, if the 
intentions of the original founders have any weight, Catholics at 
least have as clear a tight to the Fellowships, Masterships, and 
other good things belonging to the University, as the members of 
the Protestant Church of England. 

But this is not the ground on which we would advocate the re 
laxation of their rules of exclusion by the Universities. Right 
against mizht has ever availed little, in a contest for the posses- 
sion of privileges and property. As long as the Dissenters formed 
a small and unimportant minority in the nation, their claims to 
admission into what were destined to be national seminaries of 
learning, open to all, might be disregarded without danger. Under 
such circumstances, it was a mere waste of words and temper to 
attempt to convince the dominant party of the advantages arising 
from liberality. But now the times are altered. The Dissenters 
make a formal demand of admission to the Universities on equal 
terms with the members of the Church of England; and a refe- 
rence to the statistical returns of the empire will prove that they 
possess the power to make their cause heard in the House of Com- 
mons. This is the point which the dignitaries of our Church and 
Colleges would act wisely in remembering. If they blindly reject 
the counsel which the few discreet men in their body now tender 
to them, it will probably not be long before the Caput of Cam- 
bridge will become a caput mortuum. It is already insensible to 
the most evident signs of the times, and is in a fair way to be 
choked in a surfeit of bigotry. 





THEATRICAL NOVELTIES. 


Tue entertainments at the two most popular little theatres, the 
Olympic and the Adelphi, present a striking contrast. At both, 
‘hey are excellent of their kind; the companies complete,. the act- 
ing of the best, the getting up of the pieces admirable ; and there 
is a perpetual succession of novelties, which draw crowds to each. 
The Adelphi is crammed like a cockpit; and the excitement is, 
generally, akin to that of the cockpit. Yares makes his cup of 
enchantment thick and turbid with the dregs of human nature. 
Vesrris'’s sparkles with the light froth on the surface of society. 
The Olympic burlettas are droll and pleasant adventures drama- 
tized, in which figure. our acquaintances of yesterday, whom we 
are surprised to find require so little caricaturing to render them 
amusing. Their follies and foibles are pleasantly ridiculed ; smart 
equivoque and harmless jests are exchanged; the fun is good- 
humoured, and the drollery decorous; the accessaries of the scene 
are tasteful and elegant, as in a drawing-room; Vesrris is the 
gay and charming hostess; and we come away exhilarated as from 
a lively party. The Adelphi dramas are made up of scenes from 
Vivoce, Faustas, and the Newgate Calendar. They deal in 
vices, crimes, and retribution. The heroes are gaol-birds, outeasts, 
or libertines. The interest is mostly of the painful sort: practical 
jokes, coarse banter, malicious sneers, and low buffoonery, consti- 
tute the chief part of the amusement. The scenery and dresses 
are rich and expensive; but they satiate, like the decorations of 
the public saloons. The dramas are hastily got up, and acted, as 
it were, at sight. They are rough exaggerated outlines in char- 
coal, with a glare of effect dashed in rapidly. But, as the vivid 
pictures on French paper-hangings attract the eye of hundreds 
who would pass by more delicate sketches or finished paintings, 
so are the Adelphi entertaintnents a welcome stimulus to the 
grosser palates, which prefer Tom and Jerry to Olympic Revels, 
and the squalid horrors of Victorine’s dveam to the relief of her 
waking to a sense of its unreality. Yares is as successful in 
leasing one taste in playgoers as Vesrris is another. The town 
1as its Tothillfields and its May Fair, its gin-shops and its cafés, 
its night-cellars and its soirées. The amateur of ‘ Life in Lon- 
don” visits all in turn. he 
The novelty of the week at the Adelphi is called The Victim, 
or the Law in 1650; and is made up of smuggling, robbery, 
murder, and burning at the stake! That at the Olympic, entitled 
Fighting by Proxy, only has a duel, and that an imaginary one. | 
Yet, strange to say, we laughedalmost as much while we “supped | 
full of horrors" at the Adelphi, as when we enjoyed the pleasan- 
| 
| 
| 





tries ut the Olympic. Not terely at “ Glorious John,” who re- 
lieved us of some of the weight of the calamities of the piece by 
his spontaneous drollery, but at the extreme wretchedness of the 
heroine and the ‘ultra-villany of the sordid wretch of a lover, 
which went beyond the sublime into the ridiculous. This is the 
story. ‘ 
The Victim of the Law is Mrs. Yares, of course, and Yates | 
is her lover,—a reckless “ ne'er do weel,” who, after coaxing her in 
vain to. rob her mother, not only plunders but murders the old | 
woman, The daughter is suspected, upon no other grounds then 


having in her hand the bloody knife which she had snatched from 
the assassin ; and is condemned to be burned at the stake. When 
the murderer is taken, he asks for an interview with the wretched 
girl, for the mere purpose of telling her he will not save her by 
declaring her innocence. She is brought to the stake, and the 
fagots are actually set fire to; but at that moment she is saved by 
the production of the murderer's confession. Charitably wishing 
to save her character, though he would not save her life, he had 
written and sealed up the declaration of her innocence, and left it 
with directions that it should not be opened until two days after- 
wards: in his hurry, he enclosed a sheet of blank paper instead of 
the confession, which is found in his cell. This very probable inci- 
dent is an appropriate wind-up to the piece. We were very much 
edified by the morality of a smuggler,—O. Suri of course,—who, 
in order to secure the services of Yaris for his gang, makes him- 
drunk, robs him at cards of all his property, and of more money 
which he lends to him, and then compels him to repay it by 
threatening his life. To make up this sum, Yarss robs and mur- 
ders his sweetheart’s parent—a favourite refinement in crime at 
the Adelphi: but the virtuous smuggler refuses to take the “ price 
of blood—having the day before threatened to have blood as the 
price of money. This is Adelphi morality. We have heard of 
honour among thieves; sentiment among cut-throats is of stage 
origin. 

The dresses of the piece and the date in the bills indicated the 
action of the story to belong to the seventeenth century ; but the dia- 
logue and its allusions were of the most approved modern fashion ; 
and Reeve, asa drunken waiter, cracks extempore jokes in the 
Cockney lingo of the present day. He has nothing todo but to 
pretend to drink, and sing a parody of “Sweet Home” in praise 
of ale. The best test of his humour is, that he makes the stale 


joke of appearing to drink more out of a jug than it can possibly 


hold, really tolerable. But we laughed at him and his tricks, not 
at the character. There was a pretty scene of a granary set out 
fora rustic féte with garlands of flowers and hoops stuck full of 
candles ; and a morris-dance, which was capital, and worth all 
the rest—neither Covent Garden nor Drury Lane can boast any 
thing equal to if. 

Liston and Kre.ry are the two heroes of the Olympic bur- 
letta, Fighting by Proxy. They are rival candidates for the hand 
of a young lady, who prefers a gallant captain to either of them. 
The favoured lover, with the aid of a fellow-soldier, embroils them 
with each other; and before they are well aware of it, they find 
themselves the principals ina duel, to take place inan hour. What 
little courage they fancied they possessed, soon begins to ooze out ; 
and each is glad to compound for his share in the matter by en- 
gaging, unknown to the other, the captain’s friend to fight for them, 
They hear the report of the pistols; and their proxy communicates 
to them separately, that he has killed his man! The captain secures 
the lady; and the alarm of his rivals at being apprehended, and 
their remorse at béing the occasion of an opponent's death, is dissi- 
pated by their running into each other's arms in escaping from 
their places of concealment. The farcical character of the inci- 
dents and situations was admirably kept up by the acting of Liston 
and Krerzy. Kerxrvry's impotent swagger and bluster, yield- 
ing to the qualms of terror at the idea of being’ shot at—his chuck- 
ling at the notion of having a soldier to fight for him, and consi- 
derately requesting his proxy to be merciful to his antagonist 
and then the helpless: state of dismay to which he is brought by 
hearing of the death of his rival; contrasted with Lisron’s supe- 
rior braggadocio garnishing his misgivings with a semblance of 
courage, till he almost believed himself capable of going out—his 
quiet satisfaction at being relieved: by his proxy—and his absolute 
sickness of hotror and fright when he hears of the fatal result~ 
was arich combination of the ludicrous. The two characters, 
so much alike, placed in the same situations, and experiencing 
similar sensations, yet differently affected, heightened the humour 
to a most exquisite pitch. 

Vestris is to be the heroine of a new burletta, called the Welsh 
Girl, to be produced on Monday. 

We have not seen Jonathan Bradford at the Surry; though we 
have the Wife and the Hunchback at the Victoria. We are glad 
to find also that these two delightful plays attract audiences as 
numerous and more attentive than does the Old Bailey tragedy of 
the other place. 





We never enjoyed an hour more pleasantly than at RussEvu’s 
entertainment the other night; and we advise all who love a 
genuine good song, a capital bit of mimicry, and a well-told story, 
to visit the Strand Theatre forthwith. Sitting in this snug and quiet 
little house, with the Strand-ed Actor before you, with his budget 
of songs, jokes, aneedotes, and imitations, is like having a 
téie-d-téte with a lively companion. You see people laughing, up 
in corners, and suppressing as if in a room a too noisy ebullition 
of merriment. Being accustomed to indulge our cachinaiions ore 
rotundo—to give elbow-room to our diaphragm, and let our lungs 
erow like chanticleer—we were not prepared for this ultra decorum ; 
and it required more than one stare of reproof from a staid 
personage near us, to awe us into a sotto voce expression of mirth- 
fulness ; except when Russeut sang with true feeling and sensible 
sensibility Drsptn’s song, “ The last shilling.” We never felt less 
conscious of the critical vocation; our sympathies were fairly 
inlisted,—because the singer was in earnest: he gave due 





effect to the humour and spirit of the song, whether it was 
“ The Sea”—which he rolled out in a vigorous, manly style—or 
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“The slight Catarrh,” or any other of his clever parodies, Yet 
we had seen the entertainment before—at least so much of it as 
was not new: for RusseLu now introduces some fresh anecdotes 
and songs; and. in. the third part he gives an entirely new scene 
of a convivial meeting of some of the actors and singers who have 
left the boards. He supposes Joun Kemapze, Cooxr, Berry, 
Bannister, Munpen, Emery, Surtr, Inctepon, MIcHag. 
Ketty, Dienum, Branam, &c. met together and talking upon 
the present state of the Stage; and they each give a snatch of a 
song in turn, making a sort of medley. The imitations of such as 
we remembered were excellent. RusseLu’s vocal imitations are 
complete vraisemblances, not caricatures. His delivery has_be- 
come mellowed by practice ; and his; manner is free, unassuming, 
hearty, and genial, like that of an old acquaintance. 





A man was charged at the Marylebone Police-office, on Mon- 
day, with riotous behaviour, and an assault on the Policeman who 
took him into custody. It appeared that the poor fellow himself 
had the most reason to complain; having been brutally treated by 
one of the Policemen, who had dealt him a savage blow on the 
head with his truncheon, and cut him very severely—his shirt 
and collar were soaked in blood. The Policeman said that he cer- 
tainly had struck the prisoner; but. that the blood: came from his 
nose. Mr. Rawuinson, the Magistrate;.said— 

‘¢ No man’s nose ever bled so muchas that. Besides, what business have you 
to strike with your truncheon ?” 

Witness—** He struck at me first.” 

Mr. Rawlinson—“ No officer has a right to strike any person like a brute, as 
you did this man. And afterwards you turn round and say it came from his 
nose—shocking !” 

The prisoner was then discharged; Mr. Rawlinson remarking that he hoped 
the Inspector (who was present) would take notice of the case. 4 

Now, why was this brutal Policeman discharged without punish- 
ment? Every week we observe, that the Magistrates suffer Po- 
licemen to escape with a mild reprimand, for offences which would 
be punished with fine or imprisonment if committed by a vaga- 
bond not of “the Force.” It may be, that in some instances the 
Inspectors report, and.the men who are found fault with are dis- 
missed. But that is not enough. A Policeman has no charter of 
exemption from liability to the Magistrates’ jurisdiction; and 
when he stands in the office clearly guilty of an unjustifiable as- 
sault, why should the Magistrate dismiss: him, with the hope 
merely that he would receive elsewhere a small portion of that 
punishment which it was his own duty to award in full? We 
think that Mr. RawLiINson was guilty of remissness in the case 
which has called forth these remarks: but at the same time we 
would observe, that he appears in general to perform tle duties of 
his office with good. sense, temper, and humanity. This is more 
than can be said with truth of several of his. brethren on. the 
bench. 


« At the Middlesex Sessions, last week, during the timethe Grand Jury were 
in Court, two prosecutors,..on different indictments, complained . that. their bills 
had been: ignored by theGrand Jury, without. having examined the witnesses 
whose names were marked on the back of the bills. In one case, no less than 
six witnesses, who were in attendance, had been omitted to be called before the 
Grand Jury. The Chairman expressed his astonishment at the proceeding, but 
said he had no control over the Grand Jury; who made no- observation upon 
this extraordinary charge-”——Daily Papers. 

This circumstance, the Globe assures us, is by no means an 
extraordinary one. Then: it isa pretty specimen of the mode in 
which justice is administered in this country. These Grand Jury- 
menbelonged to what are called the respectable classes.of society ; 
they lay under the solemn obligation of an.oath to discharge their 
duties faithfully; and yet: they ignored bills. sent up to. them, 
without examining any witnesses in support of the charges they 
contained. For this. they are liable to a criminal prosecution. 
But they may safely laugh at the threat of any such proceeding. 
For Lord MeLzourne will let the affair pass over as unworthy of 
his dignified attention; there is no Attorney-Gene:al for the 
People, no: public prosecutor; and what individual can be ex- 
pected to incur the expense and odium of bringing the delinquents 
to justice ? The events of the closing year, especially those which re- 
late to the administration of justice in the Metropolis —the blunders 
of the Magistrates—the impunity of swindlers, owing to the mise- 
rably defective state of the criminal-law—and now, this barefaced 
dereliction of duty on the part of the Middlesex Grand Jury— 
must, we think, have opened the eyes of the public to some of the 
causes of that alarming increase of crime which forms the topic of 
so much reflection and discussion. We are not informed of the 








“« Much of the information must, have been obtained by the latter; whose 
great abilities, vivacity of temperament, and extraordinary industry and courage, 
fitted him for the task of managing the-intrigue, and of supporting it oo by 
contributions perhaps of a, more mercurial character. This also explains the 
complete unity and inviolable secrecy of the whole transaction ; the two writers 
were continually seen to dine at the same table, each with a Greek book before 
him, bestowing morsels ona favourite cat, who used to be their only guest ; and 
other anecdotes are preserved, tending to show that their habits fitted them for 
the most complete cooperation. Sir P. Francis may have thought that the 
risk of the conveyancing department, perhaps also the marshalling of the plot, 
entitled him to the name of Junius, although the Virgilian perfection of style 
proceeded from his father.” ; 

This is certainly going to the point. It is difficult to conceive 
how the old Doctor and his son could have read Greek, and fed 
cats at the same dinner-table, unless they were the joint authors 
of the Letters of Junius. The writer acted discreetly in allowing 
this striking fact to stand alone. 


MORE OF O'CONNELL’S INCONSISTENCIES. 


AFTER a month's reflection and study, Mr. O'Connett has pro- 
duced another Letter for the readers of the Spectutor. It is not 
quite so pleasant as the last; but itis equally curious, and a great 
deal longer, The truth must be told, Mr. O'ConneELL, among 
his various acquirements, does not possess. the art of writing con- 
cisely. Our correspondent is essentially an orator; and oratory 
delights in amplification—in making ‘ much ado about nothing,” 
or little things to appear great. 
TO THE SPECTATOR, 
Merrion Square, Dablin, 8th December 1833. 

Sm—The state of the controversy between us is just this: you 
having more than once adopted an unfounded charge made by others 
against me of political inconsistency, at length declared that I was ready 
to abandon all or any public principle at my-caprice or for my interest. 

Such was substantially your charge against me; a grievous and de- 
grading charge against any public man. 

I immediately denied the truth of that charge. I, in terms free from 
disrespect, but distinct and firm, called on you for your proofs. I ex- 
pected you would either bring forward those proofs, or retraet the ac- 
cusation, 

You took neither of these courses: you retracted not the charge— 
you did not bring forward the preofs—you only promised that whee 
you were at leisure you would search for them. 

I submit to your more impartial judgment, that it would have been 
more consistent with that equity and fair dealing which would, I pre- 
sume, have been adopted in any other man’s case but mine, to have 
first collected proofs, and next made the accusation,. Reversing the 
order, and first making the charge, and next looking for evidence is— 
I say it with all becoming diffidence—not the most correct mode of 
proceeding, 

Here the case rested between us; and would probably have so rested 
for ever, because I suspect your leisure to search for proofs would 
never arrive. “ Sed Diis aliter visum.” One of the “accursed,” of 
the “ Ames Damnées”’ of literature, a nameless scribe in the Courier 
newspaper, came to your aid. He took up the task, as you express the 
thing, con amore; which means in plain English, with considerable ma- 
lignity, and furnished you with no less than .twelye—counts. we cali 
them—in a bill of indictment against me for the crime of political in- 
consistency. You immediately published. these twelve charges; you 
adopted the far greater part of them ; indeed, I think I may say, all but 
one; that one you yourself knew could not be true to the extent in 
which it was made. In fact, that charge is still more false than you 
could have imagined. 

You headed the entire, and gave them the title of “ O’ ConnELp’s 
INCONSISTENCIEs.” : 

So stands the controversy between us at present. The next stage is 
this: I utterly deny the inconsistencies imputed to me—I deny them 
one and all—I assert that the case.is made out against me in each and 
every of these charges by means solely of distinct and unequivocal false- 
hoods. 

You have deemed it right to publish this long catalogue of * Incan- 
sistencies” against me. I appeal to you seriously, whether it would 
not be the most unjust thing imaginable to refuse me the means of cen- 
futing those charges. I therefore think I-have.a clear righi to ask for 
the insertion of this letter in your Paper; I,. however, content myself 
with declaring that I will accept of that insertion,as a favour. There 
shall be no discourtesy between us originating with me. 

I will be as brief as I possibly can, not using one superfluous word. 
I come at once to the charges. : 

Let us see. The first is in these words— 

‘“* First (alihough somewhat out of order in point of date), we refer to one of 
this gentlemau’s speeches, delivered two years ago at the Corn Exchange, 
in which he designated consistency asa ‘ raseally phrase,’ and expressed 
his supreme contempt for it.” 











nature of the charges contained in the bills which have at diffe- 
rent times been so irregularly ignored; but if they related to cri- 
minal offences, we have no doubt that the chances of escape arising 
from the misconduct of Grand Juries enter into the calculations of 
the offenders against the law. The wncertainty of punishment is 
now ascertained to be one of the most fruitful sources of crimes. 
[Since the above was written; we have-seen in the 77mes a letter 
from a Middlesex Grand Juror, in which it is stated that the prose- 


cutors were examined as to the charges contained in the bills - 


ignored; and that their evidence satisfied the Jury that there 
would be no use im examining the others. This is but a lame 
apology, but let the Grand Jury have the benefit of it.] 


A correspondent in the Times of Thursday, imagines that he 
has discovered the. real-author of Junrus, in the peison of Dr. 
Francis, the father of Sir Putrtip; who, it .seems,, was only the 
instrument for transacting the “ conveyancing dep¢tment” of the 
business. 


The letterwriter says— 


Idenyit, Sir. It is not only not true, but it is absurd. No man in 
his senses-could express contempt for consistency generally. I should 
be, what I think I am not—a fool—if I could either-despise or praise 
consistency generally; because, it is plain to the commonest under- 
standing that consistency is a great virtue or a great vice, according to 
the subject-matter on which that consistency is exercised. Consistency 
in truth and goodness is the. perfection of virtue ;_ consistency in 
error and crime is the greatest aggravation of both the one and the 
other. There is, I know, a noble consistency of patriotisfn. There 
is also—I have experienced its attucks—a_ “ rascally consistency” of 
falsehood and calumny. 

The charge is absurd—but it is totally false.’ The accuser gives no 
‘* ear-mark” to the speech he pretends to allude to, save. that it was 
spoken at “the Corn Exchange, two years ago.” To any one ac- 
quainted even in a slight degree with the investigation of evidence, the 
want of a more accurate deseription of the speech adduced—* the day 
it was spoken ”—‘ the subject of the speech ”—* the object of the 
meeting ”—‘‘ the very words *—the absence of all of these would con- 
vince him that the accuser was a mere inyentor and fabrieitor, and did 
not quote from any existing document. Gut I will not rest my de- 
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fence on that point alone, I have taken all possibie pains to enable 

me to say, with the utmost confidence, that this charge is a wilful fabri- 

eation—as indeed they all are. 

The only “ ear-mark,” as I have said, to the speech is, that it was 
spoken “ two years ago, at the Corn Exchange.” ‘This was written 

ut the 10th or 11th of November 1833. Well, two years ago ought 
to mean some time im November 1831. But I will not stand upon 
that; I have thrown in the entire year 1831, and the first six months 
of 1832; I have procured the files of the Morning Register newspaper, 
and of the Pilot, the two papers which contain the fullest and most 
accurate reports of my speeches; I have waded through—ah wo is 
me !—all the speeches I made at the Corn Exchange during the eigh- 
teen months I allude to; and now I say, without fear of contradiction, 
that there is not-one of those speeches which can furnish my vile ac- 
euser with any foundation whatsoever for his first calumny. 

This first charge, therefore, will be. declared by every honest and im- 
partial man to be, not only false, but frivolous and vexatious. 

Now, Sir, for the second charge. It is longer, and gives me, there- 
fore, more advantages, because it is more specific and contains more 
assertions. I know how to grapple with it. All I desire is, that my 
accusers should be specific. Here it is: 

Secondly. We might detail the numerous inconsistencies by which, through- 
out the whole of his struggle for Catholic freedom, he disgusted the gentry 
of that persuasion, and deterred from an alliance with him every man who 
either would not submit to his dictation, or bade defiance to his slander.” 
Such is the first part of the second charge, quite unconnected with 

the remainder. It proceeds— 

“ But we will not go further back than the visit of George the Fourth to 
Dublin in the year 1821. On that occasion, when his Majesty’s expedition 
to Ireland was accompanied with very little English popularity, in conse- 
quenee of the recent trial of Queen Caroline, Mr. O’Connell’s conduct 
excited something more than surprise even amongst his warmest admirers. 
He procured a meeting to be held at the Exchange; proposed a palace 

_ should be built for George the Fourth; promised that a million should be 
raised for that purpose ; pledged himself to give one thousand pounds a 
year from his own income towards that object; escorted his Majesty to 
Kingstown ; followed him (literally) into the sea, in order to present him 
with a crown of laurel; knelt in the water; forgot his promises ; never 
dreamed of the paluce ; and, not long after the Royal depurture, inveighed 
against his Majesty in language which we cannot venture to transcribe.” 
Perhaps, since the world began, there never were so many untruths 

strung together ina single paragraph. I would give any money for one 

view of the “animal ” who wrote that paragraph ; what an accomplished 

! but no—I return to the charge. 

Ihave divided this charge into the topics it contains. The first, my 
conduct in the Catholic cause; the second, my conduct when and after 
the late King was in Dublin. 

As to the first part of the charge. It is, in the first place, utterly 
untrue, and the very contrary of the fact, that I was guilty of any 
* inconsistencies” in my management of or conduct in, the Catholic 
struggle. The truth is directly the reverse. I persevered for twenty- 
five long years of strife—of base calumny and personal ‘peril—in the 
undeviating path of petition and of constitutional agitation ; I per- 
severed from a beginning with small means; I accumulated a nation 
around me, and rendered success no longer doubtful. 

It is equally false, and, indeed, emphatically the contrary of the 
truth, that I disgusted and deterred from an alliance with me the 
Catholic gentry. On the contrary, I suceeeded in obtaining, or, I 
may well say, extorting Emancipation, simply because I had already 
succeeded in combining with me, and in cooperating with my exer- 
tions, the entire body of the Catholics of Ireland—clergy, nobility, 
gentry, mercantile classes, farmers, labourers, and artisans. It is part 
of history, that Catholic Ireland, preparatory to emancipation, ex- 
hibited a glorious spectacle of the moral combination of all classes and 
all orders, from which all dissension and difference of opinion were 
excluded: an unity of national action, hitherto unexampled, and of 
which, I much fear, there will be few imitations. 

And here is the man who principally brought about this, which has 
been often called by others “a moral miracle,” calumniated by a 
nameless scribe, as having disgusted and dismissed the Catholic body ! 

I will not, Sir, consent to be stripped of my well-earned laurels. Be- 
fore my time, the Catholic aristocracy were almost always hostile to 
the popular movements for religious liberty. Joun Krocu—a man 
celebrated in our village tale of incipient emancipation—he who, in 
1790, 91, 92, and 93, wielded not the “fierce democracy” of the Ca- 
tholics, but its then timid and humble population, was not only not 
joined by the Catholic aristocracy, but was actually and directly op- 
posed by them. Of that aristocracy, not less than sixty nine of the 
Principal nobility and gentry actually drew up, signed, and published, a 
* manifesto, directed to the Government, stating that they did not desire 
emancipation—that they were contented to remain as they were. The 
slaves !—the paltry slaves! I, Sir, had to contend with that spirit. I 
was the principal framer of the Catholic Association—I did almost all 
its business in the Select Committees—I did the far greater part of its 
public business—and the result was, that we combined into unity of 
action ALL, ALL the Catholic people, lords and commoners, clergy 
and laity, and succeeded by means of that combination. 

After this, is it not too bad to be charged with having disgusted and 
divided those that I conciliated and combined ? But let us proceed. 

The next topic of calumny is the King's visit to Dublin. I will take 
os allegation by itself, and show its futility. Allow me to number 
them— 

Ist. “He procured a meeting to be held at the Exchange”—quite 
_ wntrue. The meeting was held at the nomination of the Lord Mayor. 
It was procured by a requisition signed by near thirty noblemen and 
Pretestant Bishops. The Duke of Leinster, the Earl of Ennis- 
_ BILLEN, Lord Farnuam, Dr. Frencu, the Protestant Archbishop 
of Tuam, &c. &c. were the leading requisitionists. My name was, as 
__ it ought to be, low, very low down on the requisition. It is, there- 





. fore, as variant from the truth as any thing can be, to say that I pro- 
eured that meeting. 

2a: “ He proposed a palace should be built for George the Fourth ”— 
mite untrue. The proposal respecting the palace was moved by Lord 
here were three plans for | 
The one was for a 


ABBERRY ; seconded by Colonel Curre. 
@ national testimonial submitted to the meeting. 








column, the second a palace, the third a bridge. I supported the second 
during the debate ; but it is not true that the proposal was mine. It 
was, a8 Ihave said, proposed by Lord Canserry, with whom I was 
very slightly acquainted ; seconded by Colonel Curre, a gentleman, I 
believe, I never saw before that day or since, and never spoke to in my 
life. See, then, how false it is to make me the procurer of the meet- 
ing and the proposer of the palace ! 

3d. ‘‘ He promised that a million should be raised for that purpose” 
—again a pure invention. I never made any such promise. 

4th. “ He pledged himself to give one thousand pounds a year from his 
own income for that purpose”—totally untrue. I did, indeed, make a 
pledge to give an annual sum out of my income, but it was an annual 
sum of twenty guineas—22/. 15s. of the then Irish currency—and no 
more! The vile accuser turns twenty guineas a year into only one 
thousand pounds a year!!! that is all. 

Sth. “ He escorted his Majesty to Kingstown”—quite untrue. I did 
not escort his Majesty at all that day. He was in the morning in the 
county of Wicklow. I rode with some gentlemen to Kingstown, where 
we remained until the King’s arrival. I did not see him at all until his 
arrival at Kingstown. 

6th. ‘ He followed him (literally) into the sea, in order to present him 
with « laurel crown.” This is so circumstantially false, that it must be 
called literally a lie, I did not follow the King at all; nor did I go 
nearer the water, when presenting the laurel crown, than about twenty 
paces. 

7th. “ He knelt in the water ’~-totally untrue. I presented the crown 
to the King in a tent, the nearest part of which to the water was at 
least twenty paces from the water’s edge. I presented it at the end of 
the tent furthest from the water, in as dry a place as ever King stood 
upon. I, of course, knelt on one knee in presenting the crown; but 
so far is it from being true that I was guilty of any unbecoming ser- 
vility, that I did not even kiss the hand which the King held out to me 
for that purpose. 

8th. “ He forgot his promises”—quite untrue. I made no promise, 
save that of paying twenty guineas a year as my mite towards building 
a palace ; and so far was I from forgetting that promise, that I was one 
of the very, very few who attended the committee ufter the King’s depar- 
ture. There were plenty to attend whilst he was here; but the moment 
he was gone, there was no getting the subscribers to meet—there was 
no getting those who put down their names to pay their subscriptions. 
Nay, I persevered until after all hope was extinct; nor did I abandon 
the plan of a palace until we found it impossible to procure from one 
of the then Judges the sum of thirty guineas, which he had affixed to his 
name while the King was here. 

I then, and not till then, gave up the palace in despair, and left the 
bridge-builders to complete their plan ; having first paid in my own sub- 
scription. The bridge has since been built. There is, therefore, no- 
thing more untrue than the assertion that J forgot any promise of mine, 
or declined to fulfil it. 

9th. “ He, not long after the Royal departure, inveighed against his Ma- 
jesty in language which we cannot venture to transcribe.” ‘This, indeed, 
would establish me guilty of an inconsistency; but it does no such 
thing. Why? because it is totally false. On the contrary, the fact 
is, that I was reproached for years and years after the King’s departure 
from Ireland, with being in the habit of speaking too favourably of the 
King. I was taunted with my complacency, not only in prose but even 
in ‘immortal verse.” But the fact is, before Emancipation, abuse of 
GeorcE the Fourth would have been such bad policy, that the enemies 
of religious liberty would gladly have availed themselves of any such 
abuse to render the King more desperate in his opposition. 

I do not see what delicacy the accuser could have in quoting as a 
matter of reproach to me, any invective I used against GEoRGE the 
Fourth. If even this most sensitive gentleman—how sensitive Mr. 

must be!—was unwilling to quote the invective itself, he 
surely might have referred to the speech by date and subject-matter. 

Yet why dwell on the circumstances which prove this charge to be 
false ? I assert distinctly, that it is false in all its parts. 

Thus, in this second charge, there are no less than eleven falsehoods. 
Every distinct proposition in it is false, material whether they be or 
immaterial. My scoundrel accuser cannot tell truth even by accident. 
Would I could discover who he is! It is, indeed, discreditable in the 
Courier newspaper to conceal the name of this “ egregious liar ;” but 
what can I expect from an English newspaper, in any case in which 
the fame of the advocate for Irish nationality is involved ? 

There are thus eleven falsehoods in this second charge. 

First. It is false that I was guilty of any inconsistencies in conducting 
the Catholic cause. On the contrary, I conducted that cause in one 
consistent course of political conduct, which commenced with the 
feeblest resources and ended in the most complete and unequivocal 
success. 

Second. It is false to the last degree of falsehood, that I disgusted 
and alienated the Catholic aristocracy. On the contrary, it was I 
who for the first time conciliated and combined that aristocracy with 
the people, and rendered both, by that combination, quite irresistible. 

Third. It is false that when GrorceE the Fourth was in Dublin, I 
precens any meeting at the Exchange relating to a public testimonial to 

im. On the contrary, the meeting for that purpose was procured by 
the nobility, Liberal and Orange, both parties disliking me. 

Fourth. It is false that I proposed to build a palace for the King; 
that proposal having come from Conservatives of the highest class and 
grade—Lord Carsery and Colonel CurrE—oyer whom I could not 
have any influence. ’ 

Fifth. It is false that I promised that a million should be raised for 
the purpose of building such palace. No such promise ever having 
been given by me to any person, and indeed no person having ever 
required of me any such promise. 

Sirth. It is false that I pledged myself to give one thousand pounds 
a year towards that object. The fact being that I pledged myself to 
no more than twenty guineas a year,—which I would have readily paid. 
Here the real character of my accuser peeps forth. He hasa fact never 
denied—why should it ?—to the extent of twenty guineas: he at once 
converts it into one thousand pounds ! 





Seventh. It is false that I escorted GrorcE the Fourth to Kings- 
town. J'did riot escort him at all on that occasion. 
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Exghih. It is false that I literally or at all followed the King into the 
sea, to present him with a laurel crown. I presented that crown to 
him high and dry more than twenty paces from the sea. 

Ninth. It is false that I knelt to the King in the water. I did kneel 
to him presenting the crown, but it was ina dry, comfortable, and highly- 
ornamented spot. 

Tenth. It is false that I forgot my promises, or any promise I made 
on that occasion. On the contrary, the only promise I made I fulfilled 
to the letter. 

Eleventh. It is false that I inveighed against the King not long after 
his departure, in any language unfit to be described. On the contrary, 
for years after the departure of GrorGeE the Fourth, I was more liable 
to the reproach of undue obsequiousness to the Royal person; but for 
that my excuse is to be found in the interests of the cause of religious 
liberty, which compelled me to be silent when: I could not praise, 
leaving me only the duty to praise as much as I could without a criminal 
departure from the truth, and every departure from the truth is essen- 
tially and in its nature criminal. 

Is it not cruel that I should be thus replying to an anonymous tra- 
ducer? He is safe, because that most unprincipled newspaper, the 
Courier, protects the anonymous writer; and because I would rather 
perish than avail myself of the present most odious libel-law in order 
to punish the publisher of these vile calumnies. If any thing could 
palliate the present libel-law, it is that it has power to punish the pro- 
fligate publisher who thus protects the vile assassin-like calumniator 
even from the infamy that ought to attach to his.falsehoods. You, Sir, 
should reflect on these things: and, indeed, I think you are bound to 
call on the Courier to name the delinquent, that he may, in person, jus- 
tify, if he can, his calumnious charges ; and if not—as he certainly can- 
not—that he should be written down by name a calumniator and a liar, 

There are eleven falsehoods in one single paragraph of accusation 
against me! Do but reflect on this for one moment. If there had 
been one single reproachful act in my political life, think you that a 
clever man would waste his time in accumulating eleven falsehoods in 
order to fabricate a charge against me. ‘This really is my triumph—I 
feel it—I enjoy it, and I pity but do not hate those who give me that 
triumph; a triumph which arises from this—that malignity itself must 
resort to the amplest stores of fiction to fabricate an accusation against 
my integrity as a public man. 

There is one thought more of ineffable delight arising from this sub- 
ject. The part of my political career which required most tact and 
judgment, was the management of the Catholic body preparatory to and 
during the visit of GrorGe the Fourth in Ireland. If I have any merit 
for the success of the Catholic cause, it is principally to be found in the 
mode in which I neutralized the most untoward events, and converted 
the most sinister appearances and circumstances into the utmost extent 
of practical usefulness to the cause of which I was the manager. It 
was the most critical moment of my political life, and that in which I 
had the good fortune to be most successful. 

GeorceE the Fourth came to Ireland with the most ample prospects 
of national benefit. He came, as he assured us, as the father of all his 
people—to reconcile all his people to each other-—to establish the liberty 
and prosperity of all the Irish. Nor did his actions whilst in Ireland 
belie his declarations. For the first time for two centuries were the 
Catholics received by the Executive on terms of perfect equality with 
the Protestants. The Catholic Prelates were received by the King in 
their ecclesiastical costume, with their golden crosses and chains. It 
was the first official recognition of their spiritual dignity as prelates. 
To the Earl of Fincat, as head of the Catholic laity, the ribbon of the 
Order of St. Patrick was given at an installation at which the King 
himself presided. The rest of the Catholic laity were received and 
cherished precisely as the Protestants were ; and, to crown all, the ce- 
lebrated SipMouru letter was issued, full of present kindness and grati- 
tude to the Catholics, and of future hope and expectation of perfect 
conciliation,—a conciliation which every body knew could never be 
effected without legal and perfect equalization of political rights. 

How little can any person removed from the scene appreciate the 
difficulties I had then to encounter, and the management which was ne- 
cessary to prevent the Catholics from marring or being accused of mar- 
ring these bright prospects! How much of just resentment was it ne- 
cessary to suppress! How much of But I promised you 
to be as brief as possible. I will therefore abstain from following up 
this topic: yet I am entitled to this fact, that no part of my political 
life obtained—and I will say, deserved—so much of the gratitude and 
confidence of my countrymen, as the mode in which I was enabled to 
convert the King’s visit to Ireland from being a source of weakness 
and discomfiture to the Catholics, into a further claim for practical re- 
lief and political equalization. 

This letter has, in spite of me, run into such length, that I must ne- 
cessarily close it. I have no doubt that you will give it insertion in 
your Paper. Iam ready to follow it up, and to confute every other 
charge contained in your budget of alleged INcoNsISTENCIES; but I am 
not disposed to be unreasonable. I have here given a few samples of 
the utter worthlessness of my accuser: he may set himself up by re- 
sorting to the detail of evidence which could support his charges. If 
such evidence existed, it would be easily procured : if he does not come 
forward and do so, I really and truly am entitled to set him down as the 
most egregious of falsificators, as the most unqualitied of fabricators, 
and of course as being a person to whom no further reply can be ne- 
cessary. 

And yet I do vehemently desire to reply to each of the remaining ten 
charges. Say—will you, can you afford me space enough to take them 
‘up one by one and confute them? How anxiously do I desire to have 
your permission todoso! Have you not given me a title to demand 
that space, when you transferred the entire accusations into your co- 
dumns? But, I repeat it, I am not unreasonable ; I would not inter- 
fere with your interests or your other duties. Say how much indul- 
gence you can give me. 

You, too, accuse me of anger * and irritability. How little do you 
‘know of me! How little do you know of the natural joyousness of my 
disposition! of my hilarity of spirits! I trust I have laughed louder 








* A mistake. Wesaid “ passionate waywardness of temper ;” Lut not in the limited 
sense ofanger. Our remark appl: 
checked by the judgment.—Ep, 
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and longer and more frequently than any other public man great or 
small in the British dominions. 

Could you and will you discover for me the name of the writer in the 
Courier, the inventor of these calumnies? Surely his name ought not 
to be concealed from me. 

I have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 
DaniEt O’ConneLi. 





Mr. O'ConNELL commences by laying down the state of the 
controversy between himself and the Spectator ; and, in order to 
make good his claim to the use of our columns, he misstates it. 
But there is nothing new in this trick of his trade. Our readers 
know that we began thiscontroversy by maintaining, in opposition 
to another journal, the claims of O'Conne.. to a share in the 
government of his native country. They know that we did not 
declare his readiness “ to abandon all or any public principle at 
his caprice or for his interest.”. They know that we at once ad- 
mitted his denial of a willingness to take office, as suflicient to 
overturn our previous impression that he was in “ the market,”"— 
meaning by that phrase, that he would not refuse an appointment 
in the public service, provided the post were suited to his powers, 
and not beneath his station and ambition. They know, that in- 
stead of adopting the Cousier's round dozen of charges, “ all but 
one,” we objected to three of them, and adopted none absolutely, 
—that is, though we published them, it was with a qualification, 
applicable to the tone and colouring of the whole, and to the spirit 
in which they were got up; that we, in fact, lectured the Courier, 
and recommended by our own example the use of discrimination 
in advancing charges against public men. It is therefore a mere 
trick of rhetoric to identify us with the exaggerated charges pub- 
lished in the Courter ; though we believe that there was some general 
truth, as well as high colouring, in several of those charges—more 
truth than O'CoNnNELL, so far as he has gone, has been able to ex- 
plain away by all his special-pleading. We remember the visit of 
Grorce the Fourth to Ireland: we breathe no reproach upon 
O'ConneELL for his conduct on that occasion—believing him to 
have been actuated by the patriotic Irish motive of wheedling and 
coaxing the King into an act of justice to his country: but his 
own admissions confirm our recollection, that the people of Eng- 
land, who could not enter into Mr. O'ConneELL’s feelings, and 
therefore did not fairly appreciate his motives, were very generally 
disgusted by his behaviour; they thought it “ inconsistent "— 
that is, it was not what they expected from the man. 

In what sense we applied the term inconsistency to OCONNELL'S 
conduct, we explained before. We were not stating a charge, but 
suggesting an excuse: and we appealed to it only as a matter of 
common notoriety or belief —‘ every one knows,” &c. 

Mr. O'Conne.t forgets that we write for the readers of the 
Spectator ; the great majority of whom, so far from requiring a 
formal array of proofs of inconsistency, we are well aware, have 
come to conclusions on the subject, certainly not more favourable 
to the Agitator than ours are. They, like ourselves, have formed 
their opinion of him by his conduct as he moyed along in his poli- 
tical course, and have uo arrear to bring up. For instance, they 
form an opinion from his reckless and insolent treatment of persons. 
Even since this dispute began, they have seen Mr. Lirr.eron, of 
whom but a few weeks back he spoke so favourably, denounced as 
likely to be come a worse and more unpopular Minister than Sran- 
LEY. They see him outrage all decency in the terms of his abuse 
of Mr. Hitt. They have heard of his ‘‘ vow in heaven ;” but they 
see hin, under its shelter, offend against the charities and ameni- 
ties of life; and this not once, but again, and habitually, as he 
rushes from brawl to brawl. Seeing these things—and such points 
go a great way in the estimate of a character among Englishmen— 
they say, “O'CoNnNELL is a great orator, a shrewd politician, a 
most formidable agitator, he did more for the Catholics ard 
their rights than any man alive: but—there is something wrong 
shou him—he is an unsafe men to act with—we will not trust 

nim. 

Mr. O'Connett thinks that the name of the author of the 
charges in the Courter ought to be given up to him. Never had 
any man less right to make such ademand. Mr. O'ConNELL 
will not challenge him; he will not prosecute him; he will not 
make a personal quarrel with him; why then should his name be 
given upto O'ConnELL? For abuse ?—We have indeed no means 
of gratifying his curiosity: we are not in the habit of inquiring into 
the private arrangements of other journals, and cannot now, in 
order to gratify Mr. O'CONNELL, commence the practice. But one 
thing we can tell Mr. O'CoNnNELL, for that is no secret—the gen- 
tleman who is at present responsible for the conduct of the Courter, 
is one to whom no dishonourable epithet can apply: he is well 
known in England as the author of the best work that has ap- 
peared on the United States: but long ago he was distinguished 
in the Northern section of our island, as JAmzus Sruart, of 
Dunearn,—a name that guarantees to all who know its possessor, 
that nothing will be found in the journal under his management 
(unless it were by momentary oversight), which a high-minded 
gentleman should scruple to justify or to own. 

Mr. O'ConnELt wishes to have the further use of our columns. 
in order to reply to the remaining ten charges against him. We 
are ready to afford him any reasonable space for this purpose : 
but, at the rate he goes on, we shall not be at the end of our con- 
troversy before the meeting of Parliament, when it must of neces; 
sity be cut short. Why does he not seek admission into the co- 


-lumns.of the Courier, who publishes six times for our once, and 
who, besides, was the original aggressor? . 
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DILEMMAS OF PRIDE. 


For some years the tide of popularity set strongly in favour of the 
Aristocracy. A fashionable novel was, till very lately, a pretty 
sure card in'the speculations of * the trade;” if it were written by 
a fashionable, its success was surer; did a lord. own the soft im- 
peachment of its authorship, then a sale was undoubted. Fools— 
the majority—aimed at exclusiveness; wits and adventurers took 
advantage of folly: the great, or the supposed great in the world 
of ton, were pursued into their penetralia; their dress, their gait, 
their bearing—the manner in which they ate and drank—the pe- 
culiarities of nature, of modes, or of foppery—all that would most 
forcibly strike the minds of valets, butlers, penny-a-liners, and un- 
derbred “fashionables,” or all which their minds could most 
readily comprehend—was described, with varying ability, but with 
never-varying minuteness; and countless minds of a kindred 
calibre admired, envied, and imitated the descriptions. But 
when the flood is at the highest, the ebb soon follows. Various 
causes contributed. prematurely to hasten the turn of the tide. 
Among the chief of these may be mentioned the economical one of 
a low rate of profit, which rendered men too “ uneasy ” about their 
own seria to waste much time on the jocosa of other people. Much 
may also be attributed to the fashionable scribes. The Aristocracy 
were in a measure written down by themselves and their admirers. 
Like the sermons whose defence of Christianity shook the faith of 
FRANKLIN, the worship of Fashion was overthrown by the minis- 
trants, or the would-be ministrants of her shrine. Great events 
spring from very trivial causes, and the author of Almacks may 
have shaken the Peerage of England. 

But, leaving the investigation of causes, the effects are un- 
doubted. Grave treatises are written to prove the evils of an aris- 
tocracy. Steady and ‘solvent citizens calmly talk of abolishing an 
hereditary peerage. And—unkindest cut of all—the lighter 
branches:of the belles letttes are turning against their former di- 
vinities. Mr. Cooper, in his Bravo, endeavoured to show the evils 
of'a government vested'in an aristocracy. Mr. Benrvey, within. 
a@ little month, has launched Gale Middleton, devoted to the expo- 
sure of the follies of fashion. The Dilemmas:of Pride would cut 
still deepereven into the laws of primogeniture and entail. These, 
however, are desultory attacks: the next step will bea formal in- 
vestment. If Mr. Butwer be capable of the steady and regular 
labour of a monthly issue, he will' shortly be engaged. upon J//us- 
trations of the Aristocracy ; or Miss MarTINEAv, having dismissed 
Political Economy, may take the Peers to herself. 

But to'come to the work beforeus. As ‘a novel—as a sketch of 
society of a-picture of life; Dilemmas of Pride is but: indifferent. 
As an tllustration; the design is: better than the execution. The 
author has selected several aristocratical families, and exhibited the 
direct evils of primogeniture and entails; in the miseries they in- 
flict upon sisters‘and younger brothers, dooming them to celibacy, 
money-matches, and wretchedness: in blighted affections—love- 
matches‘ and wretehedness in pecuniary matters—or hopeless 
though requited love in youth, to soured temper, and a hankering 
after splendour without the means of supporting: it, in age. The 
family of a bourgeois, whose head is bitten by a love of aristo- 
cracy, forms a sort of secondary group; the son aping the man of 
fashion—the father determined to enrich his boy at the expense of 
his daughters—and thosedaughters, aware of his intention, becom- 
ing first determined marriage-hunters, and, failing in their pursuit 
of a husband, penurious old maids on a seanty annuity. Here 
were excellent materials, but the writer was unequal to the task 
of working them up. 

Then, the political scienee which is pressed into the service, is not 
clear enough to guide, though it may, in some instances, be dazzling 
enough tomislead. To “ repeal every tax, direct and indirect, which 
now exists, and substitute for al/ a graduated property-tax on inde- 
pendent property only,* trifling in amount—say one per cent. where 
the property was small, and doubling, trebling, nay, quadrupling, 
if necessary, as it rises"—is a startling proposal, even though 
coming from the mouth of a younger brother in love, and who 
kindly leaves “ the details and calculations to Mr. Hume or some 
of the multiplieation-table people.” It is more especially so when 
we look closely, not into the multiplication-table only, but all the 
first four rules of arithmetic and such statistical tables as we have. 
The ineome arising from “ independent property only,” is not much 
more than double the amount of. our taxation. Of this income, 
not above forty millions, perhaps, arises from the rent of land; and 
it is chiefly from-landed property that’ the bulk of very large in- 
comes are derived. To levy a non-graduated property-tax suffi- 
cient to meet the demands of the State, would require not one but 
fifty percent. Considering that incomes derivable from the Funds, 

* The Italics are the author's, 





rail-roads, aud.other joint-stock companies, though large in the 
aggregate, are not individually very great, the. higher scales: of 
graduation would convert the owners of large unencumbered: pro- 
perties into a sort of national trustees. Mr. Henry Lindsey, in- 
deed, truly observes, that “if a man with thirty thousand a. year 
pay twenty thousand, can he not live on ten? or if the man with 
two hundred thousand. pay one hundred and fifty thousand, can‘he 
not live on fifty?” But though the fact of capability is un- 
doubted, yet, as those who possess the thirty thousands and the 
two hundred, thousands per annum, possess also the power of 
making the laws, we despair of seeing the “ principle” of the tax 
established. Rather than this, they would vote the abolition of the 
Debt and the Deadweight, even including that most sacred 
amongst the sacred rights of property, the Pension-list. 

A diseussion as regards the laws of Entail and of Primogeniture,. 
would open up a large field of controversy. In England, as an 
entail can always be broken through, its general effects are slight; 
though its abolition would doubtless assist in breaking up: the 
aristocracy. It is perhaps chiefly retained by the prejudices of our 
legislators, fostered by the self-interest of lawyers, whose gains are 
increased by the complex modes through which it must be destroyed, 
To direct by law—as theauthor of Dilemmas of Pride seems toat- 
vocate—an equal division of property amongst all the children, is 
fraught with evils both moral and economical. When a.child is 
sure of succeeding to a legacy, which good conduct cannot in- 
crease and ill behaviour cannot diminish, the motives to exertion, 
as well as to filial duty, are lessened; parental authority is in .a 
measure abrogated. Perhaps even the disposition to accumulate 
is checked ; as men may not feel inclined to save property which 
they cannot control in its destination. The minute subdivision of 
land which such a law leads to, is also a considerable evil, not 
only throwing back agricultural science, but diminishing the raw 
produce and the wealth of the country. How far a certain por- 
tion of the property should be equally divided, is another and an 
important question. 

Such a law, however—it is useless to blink the fact—strikes at 
the root of an Hereditary Peerage. A title and the privileges it 
bestows, not being divisible, must descend entire to somebody ; 
and habit, perhaps nature, points to the eldest son. But property 
continually clipped, will sadly diminish in a few generations; and 
before many ages from the establishment of sucha law, we should 
see the unhappy and unhonoured heads of noble and large families 
introducing a bill to legalize the resignation of titles of honour 
and the privileges of the Upper House. Some, indeed, hold that 
the Second Estate has already received its death-blow. An aris- 
tocracy, the sagacious editor of the Chronicle says, cannot exist 
long without that corruption which enables it to maintain. its 
scions at the public expense; and he intimates that the time has 
arrived. Captain MarryaT maintains a somewhat. similar opi- 
nion. A liberal expenditure, a number of places with large pay 
and little duty, are necessary, says the inimitable Peter Simple, 
to preserve the family estate for the head of the family, If'a 
nation cannot, or if a nation will not be taxed for this purpose, it 
is quite justifiable, continues he, to cut off the supplies; but you 
cut off your nobility at the same time. The theory may be true, 
but we doubt its present applicability. Looking at the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Macautay and the places of all the Greys, we.can- 
not deem that the Age of Patronage’is gone. 

In making ‘our extracts from Dilemmas of Pride, we: shall 
select a passage which tends to bring out the theories of the 
author, rather than to convey an idea of the novel. Take the 
following seene; where a young girl, having attracted the atten- 
tion of an old East Indian, very rich, very well connected, and, by 
a series of deaths, the next heir to a title, is spirited by her family 
to tolerate his address. 


The performance ended, Madeline took his ¢rm and walked towards aunt 
Dorothea, with a strange, conscious, half-pcucing expression of countenance, 
evidently not knowing whether she ougl:t to be flattered or annoyed by the 
conspicuous assiduities of her old beau. 

Cameron was sent in pursuit of a passing tray to procure an ice. 
air of infinite triumph, Mrs. Dorothea patted the dimpled cheek of her niece, 
and whispered, ‘‘ I wish you joy, my dear, of pe brilliant conquest, for Ido 


With an 


think Mr. Cameron seems to be quite smitten a 

*¢ Oh, but aunt, such an old man!” 

‘* Nonsense, my dear, we were all young once, and you won’t be young always 
recollect ; so mind what you’re about.” 

The return of Cameron put an end to the lecture ; which was only, however, 
postponed to a more convenient opportunity. This occurred on the dispersion 
of the company, when the family party collected at one end of a long deserted 
supper-table, to talk over the events of the evening. 

‘* T only hope, Madeline,” commenced Mrs. Dorothea, ‘ that this affair may 
go on as prosperously as it has commenced, and you will be quite an Eastern 
queen.” 

‘* If he were a mice young man,” said Madeline. 

‘** He is quite young enough,” retorted Mrs. Dorothea; ‘agirl should always 
marry a man somewhat older than herself.” 

** Somewhat; yes, but not twice or three times.” 

“It is impossible, my dear child, to combine every advantage,” observed 
Lady Arden, with a sigh; ‘ and the establishment, as your aunt says, would 
undoubtedly be a very brilliant one.” Willoughby, Jane, and Louisa, all in- 
quired eagerly about the fortune and connexions of the gentleman ; and on being 
informed of every particular, confessed that it would certainly be a:most desi- 
rable match. ‘ 

‘¢ When we consider, too,” said Lady. Arden, ‘ the great difficulty, the next 
to impossibility, of meeting with suitable establishments for girls of good family 
and small fortunes. They cannot marry wealthy men of low connexions—that 


ready.” 


- would be disgracing their families ; they cannot marry the younger sons of good 


families—as they too are, of course, poor ; and the elder sons cannot marry them 
—for they want money to pay off their incumbrances. . So that when a. girl so 


‘situated chances to make a conquést of a man who can afford to marry her; 





